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PREFACE. 


HE following brief account of the resources and production of the 
Australian Commonwealth is an abridgment of the Official Year 
Book of the Commonwealth of Australia, to which reference may be 
made for more detailed information. ‘The statistics furnished are the 
latest available at the ofhce of the Commonwealth Statistician and 


Actuary. 


The illustrations are characteristic of Australian life and scenery, 
and give some idea of the scale of development in this part of the 


British Dominions. 


Inquiries concerning settlement in or trade with Australia should 
be addressed to:— 


THE DrIREcTOR OF MIGRATION AND SETTLEMENT, 
AUSTRALIA House, STRAND, LONDON, W.C., 2. 


THE COMMISSIONER FOR AUSTRALIA IN THE UNITED STATES 
oF AMERICA, CUNARD BUILDINGS, 25 BroapwAy, NEw 
YORK. 


THE SECRETARY, 
DEVELOPMENT AND MIGRATION COMMISSION, 
175 COLLINS STREET, MELBOURNE, VICTORIA, AUSTRALIA. 


The Development and Migration Commission also issues from time 
to time pamphlets regarding specific rural industries of the Common- 
wealth. Enquiry at the above addresses for special information of such 


nature is invited. 
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THE COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA. 


1.—Climate and Natural Features. 


Tropical to Alpine. 


The Australian Commonwealth, which includes the island continent of 
Australia proper and the island of Tasmania, separated from the mainland 
by Bass Strait, comprises in al! an area of about 2,974,581 square miles, 
the mainland alone containing about 2,948,366 square miles. From north to 
south the continent extends for nearly 2,000 miles, and its greatest breadth 
from east to west is about 2,400 miles. The coastline, exclusive of minor 
indentations, measures 12,210 miles, which gives an average area of 244 
square miles to one mile of coast line. About five-thirteenths of the area 
is situated north of the tropics of Capricorn, so that while the south of 
Tasmania is in a latitude corresponding roughly to that of the south of 
France or of New York, the northern extremity of the mainland corres- 
ponds to the south of India or Ceylon. The altitudes of the surface of 
Australia, moreover, range up to a little over 7,300 feet. It is obvious, 
therefore, that the climate of Australia embraces a great many features, 
from the characteristically tropical to what is essentially alpine. 


Fruit Zones. 


Australia may be divided roughly into three belts or zones marked by 
broad climatic differences, which are noticeable in the output of the 
orchards. In the southern belt—comprising Tasmania, the greater part 
ef Victoria, and considerable parts of New South Wales, South Australia, 
and Western Australia—the climate is similar in many respects to that 
of the south of France or the north of Italy. In these lands are the farms 
and the wheatfields, and the apple, pear, plum and cherry grow to perfec- 
tion. The thermometer rises above 100 deg. in the shade on the average 
on five days during the year in the south of Victoria, and generally 
on about three nights during the year it falls to two or three degrees 
below freezing point. In the early days, the middle belt—comprising parts 
of all the continental States—was, with the exception of the coastal dis- 
tricts, devoted almost entirely to sheep runs, but has proved to be the 
natural home of the peach, grape, fig and olive. In the northern belt— 
comprising the Northern Territory and the northern parts of Queensland 
and Western Australia—the mango, pineapple, cocoanut and banana 
flourish, but the inland districts are mainly occupied by cattle runs. To 
these broad climatic zones there are numerous exceptions. 
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Temperature. 


By reason of its insular geographical position and the absence of 
striking physical features, Australia is far less subject to extremes of 
weather than are regions of similar area in other parts of the globe, and, 
latitude for latitude, Australia is far more temperate. Thus, in parts 
of Europe, Asia and North America, winter blizzards alternate with 
summer heat waves. In Siberia, the extreme range of shade temperatures 
in summer and winter is no less than 171 deg. F., and in North America 
153 deg. F., or, say, about double the Australian range, which is only 
about 81 deg. F. Hence, in hardly any of the great farming districts 
of Australia is it necessary to house live stock, and people live comfortably 
in cheaply constructed houses which would be considered almost uninhabit- 
able in countries where the climate is rigorous. The range of summer 
and winter temperatures, as in other countries, increases with the distance 
from the coast, but even in the interior, where the heat is greatest, the 
nights are cool, and the extreme dryness of the air renders the heat easily 
bearable and very healthy. 


The temperatures of the capital cities of Australia compare as follows 
with those of various important cities throughout the world:— 


Temperature—Various Cities. 






Highest | Lowest | Average| Average 
on on Hottest | Coldest 
Record. | Record. | Month. | Month. 


The State Capitals. 


Fahr. Fahr: Fahr. Fahr. Fahr. Fahr. 
SVGNCV wena tice ee 71.0 54.1 108.5 35.9 71.6 52.6 
Melbourne... .. 66.6 50.0 LLL 27.0 67.6 48.7 
Brisbanes ee 76.7 59.7 108.9 36.1 Tee. 58.4 
Adelaide. A427 1320 53.0 116.3 32.0 74.2 51.8 
Perthenss ste ee oer Lipase: 56.0 108.4 34.2 AR? Dae 
Hobart, 5a 61.6 46.8 105.2 2A0 62.3 45.6 


Other Cities. 





Mean Mean 
Summer.| Winter. 





Place 












Amsterdam .. .. 63.2 36.8 90.0 4.1 64.4 30.4 
Berlin 0 see eee 64.8 33.0 98.6 |—13.0 66.0 31.8 
Bombayaee eer 83.5 oat 100.0 55.9 84.8 74.2 
Buenos Ayres. .. UPR 50.9 103.1 PAs. 73.8 50.0 
Calcuttay.-. 7 oe 85.6 68.0 108.2 44.2 86.0 66.4 
Capetown . .. .. 68.1 54.7 102.0 34.0 68.8 03.9 
Chicacown ae 70.0 26.1 1103:07) | —=23:0 72.4 23.7 
Dublinie eee 59.4 42.0 87.2 S23 60.5 41.7 
E.ainbureh ea). 55.8 38.8 87.7 5.0 Dee 38.3 
isbonwess 4. eee 69.6 Hileo 94.1 O20) 70.2 49.3 
Wondonweae ee 61.2 39.8 94.0 9.4 62.7 38.9 
Madridtarc caer 73.0 Ale, Oe: 10.5 et 39.7 
Marseilles . .. .. 70.5 45.3 100.4 MLS izes 44.6 
INGWwea VOLk 7-500 71.4 31.8 102.0 |—13.0 UBD 80.2 
Ottaway a 2... o. 67.2 4b 98.0 |—33.0 69.7 12.0 
Parist 2 pia) eee 63.5 Bilee 101.1 |—14.1 64.9 36.1 
Rome Ce ARES oh ae: Aso 46.0 104.2 ee 76.1 44.6 
MICTINAY is Bee -ccetaaree 65.7 30.4 Ore —8.0 67.1 22.0 


Washington .. 9. | 747) S£5nsla0g0 2150 76.8 32.9 
Wellington (N.Z.) 61.8 48.6 88.0 28. 62.5 ZN Hl 


~) 
00 
or) 
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Rainfall. 


The average annual rainfall varies from 5 inches in the Lake Eyre 
district to 165 inches on the north-east coast of Queensland. The follow- 
ing table of average annual rainfalls is given for the purposes of com- 
parison :— 


Rainfall—Various Cities. 


Aver-| High-| Low- Aver- |High-| Low- 
Place. 
age. | est. est. age. | est. 


The State Capitals. 





Ins. Ins. Ins: Ins. Ins. Ins. 
Svanevs eae ale 47-50 jp eoaetoniec lel onl Adelaide ‘a7. 50) 2le22-|e0:87\ 1439 
Melbourne ale Sle44e2 ory Ole eerth cles s oe o4.o201 49222 Peco 


Brisbane =. 4211145.08 1) 8s-2oelouweds Is Hobart 3 2c 1. -20,84 143.39 Vl 13-43 
Other Cities. 
Amsterdam 22729) 1740559" 1 27-60 | Wondon: =. «2% s 1 23.80) |-38:20 1. 16:64 


Berlina alco de 30:04, | 4-250 Madrid: .2* veace | LO:2o laiets |= soto 
Bombay .. ..| 71.15 |114.89 | 33.41 || Marseilles .. ..| 22.24 | 48.03 | 12.28 
Buenos Ayres| 38.78| 79.72 | 20.04 || New York .. ..| 44.63 | 58.68 | 33.17 
Galeutta see, 61821) 98:48) 138.43 Ottawa. a. os t.ulNoo-40 | 53379 1-20.63 
Capetown enle2o D0 lsomian| liek ||; harisn yi... 1. |) 22.04 | 290% | 16:46 
@meaco 4 2 Soeceule4 oon 24252) OMe: says Mus a noc || O69 |) e202 
Dubliny sa |e 2ie66) Sop oul 16260 il, Viennaca. =. 35 |) 24:50)133:90 | 16:50 
Edinburgh ..| 25.21 | 32.05 | 16.44 |} Washington . .. | 43.50 | 61.33 | 30.85 
Lisbon .. ..| 29.18} 52.79 | 17.32 || Wellington(N.Z.) | 48.65 | 67.68 | 27.83 


Mountain Ranges. 

The main mountain feature of Australia is the Great Dividing Range, 
which, starting in the Cape York Peninsula in Queensland, runs parallel 
with and close to the eastern shore of the continent through the States of 
New South Wales and Victoria. In the south, one branch of the range 
sweeps westward toward the boundary of Victoria and South Australia, 
and the other—the main branch—ends in Tasmania, which is covered, to 
a large extent, by ramifications of the range. The greatest height 
attained is in New South Wales, near the Victorian boundary, where Mount 
Kosciusko reaches an altitude of 7,328 feet. During the winter, snow 
covers the peaks of the Australian Alps for several months. The Dividing 
Range, with its lateral spurs, receives various sectional names in the 
States through which it passes. The seaward slope of the range is 
generally sharp and precipitous, and in places is marked by extensive 
chasms and lofty precipices. On the inland side the descent is more 
eradual, the mountains merging by easy degrees into the vast plains 
stretching toward the centre of the continent, where the great depression 
around Lake Eyre is quickly succeeded by the fertile temperate plateau 
surrounding the Macdonne!!] Ranges. In South Australia a chain of 
mountains runs northward from the neighbourhood of Adelaide and 
terminates in the Flinders Range, near Lake Torrens. The plateau in 
Western Australia is traversed by ranges in various localities. 


Rivers. 

The rivers of Australia may be divided into two great classes, those 
of the intensely fertile coastal regions and those of the great central 
plains. The two longest rivers flowing into the sea on the east coast are 


Met 


B\Vurray River 


PSth. Australia 


| anning Raver 
New South Wales 
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the Fitzroy, draining an area of 55,600 square miles, and the Burdekin, 
draining 538,500 square miles. The whole of the north-eastern, eastern, 
and south-eastern coastal fringe, as well as the south-western corner of 
the continent, is supplied with an abundance of rivers, few of them 
navigable by coastal steamers for any distance from the sea, but with an 
assured flow all the year round. The Great Dividing Range is chiefly 
responsible for the Murray and its tributaries, which drain a considerable 
portion of Queensland, the major part of New South Wales, and much of 
Victoria. The principal tributaries are the Darling, Murrumbidgee, 
Lachlan and Goulburn. The Murray-Darling is one of the longest rivers 
in the world, its greatest length being 2,310 miles. The tropical rivers of 
the northern coast, which are comparatively little known, are of consider- 
able size, and the largest of them, the Victoria, estimated to drain 90,000 
square miles, is said to be navigable for the largest vessels for 50 miles. 
The interior has many lengthy rivers which, in wet seasons, may flood 
hundreds of miles of country, but in the dry months of the year form a 
mere succession of waterholes. A number of these rivers discharge into 
extensive shallow lakes, which are a characteristic of the great central 
plain of Australia. 


Artesian Basins. 


Though much of the rainfall received over the continent passes off 
by evaporation or finds its way to the sea, a large volume sinks into the 
earth and helps to swell the store of artesian water contained in subter- 
ranean channels and reservoirs. Large numbers of bores have been sunk 
by the Governments as well as by private individuals, the water thus 
obtained proving invaluable for the watering of stock and for irrigation 
purposes. The discovery of artesian water, in fact, has completely changed 
the outlook over thousands of square miles of country where surface water 
was the only want, and has opened the way for the.development of areas 
as yet barely touched. It has also enabled stock to be travelled overland 
through regions where formerly such a thing was difficult or impossible. 


Native Flora. 


The great bulk of the vegetation of the temperate zone of the conti- 
nent, where the flora is profuse and various, is distinctly Australian. 
The continent has been isolated from Africa and Asia for many ages, 
and there exist in Australia forms belonging to early stages in plant 
evolution which in the old world can only be studied as fossils in rocks of 
long-past geological ages. The coastal regions furnish the most luxuriant 
vegetation, and under their copious rainfall the wild flowers, variegated, 
bright, often scentless, grow abundantly. The heaviest forests are found 
along the coastal slopes, foothills, and uplands of the Darling Ranges 
in Western Australia and of the Great Dividing Range on the north-east, 
east, and south-east. From the inland slopes, the large trees and dense 
undergrowth rapidly give place to open pasture lands on the extensive 
plateaux and great plains that stretch towards the interior, where the 
vegetation is comparatively scant and dwarfed. Even in the grassless 
regions of the far interior, however, nature has provided great variety 
and abundance of drought-resisting edible shrubs upon which cattle and 
sheep thrive. 
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Native Fauna. 


The animals of Australia differ from those of other lands: so much so 
that Huxley proposed to divide the world for natural history purposes 
into Australia and not-Australia. The pouched mammals of Australia 
belong to a type that has long been extinct in other parts of the world 
(except in the case of the opossum of America), and Australia alone of 


all the world has egg-laying mammals. The ancient enigmatic Tasmanian 
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“tiger,” the bounding kangaroo and wallaby, the lethargic leaf-eating 
native bear, the platypus that lays eggs and feeds its young by exuding 
milk on to the hair under its body, the brush-tongued honey-eating birds, 
the bower bird that builds playing grounds decorated with bones, shells, 
and flowers, the legless lizard, the water-holding frog that lives for a 
year or more encased in thoroughly dried mud, the lung fish (surviving 
from an ancient and once world-wide fresh-water fish) that comes to the 
surface to breathe through its lung when the gills are inoperative, owing 
to the water being fouled—these and many other unique and strange 
forms of fauna make Australia the Mecca of zoologists. There are no 
wild beasts, the nearest approach being the dingo, a primitive canine 
that raids sheep on the stations of the far interior. 
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The Aborigines. 

The aboriginal population of Australia, before the foundation of 
settlement in 1788, was never large, and the life led by the aborigines 
was, in many parts of the country, a most precarious one. Although they 
were expert fishers and hunters, and were skilled in the use of the imple- 
ments of war and the chase, no traces of an agricultural instinct have 
ever been found in them. The tribes are very diverse in language, laws, 
customs, ceremonies and beliefs. Little success has resulted from the 
many attempts made by Governments and private organizations to regulate 
their lives and promote their welfare. With the continual advance of 
settlement the aboriginal population has shrunk to such an extent that 
in the more densely-populated States it is practically negligible. The 
estimated full-blood aboriginal population on the 380th June, 1927, was:— 
New South Wales, 964; Victoria, 56; Queensland, 13,523; South Australia, 
2,149; Western Australia, 22,995; North Australia, 20,258; a total of 
59,945. The figures for the far-north, however, are difficult to estimate. 
There have been no aborigines in Tasmania since 1876. 


Il.—THE AUSTRALIAN PEOPLE. 


Comparisons. 

That the area of Australia is nearly as great as that of the United 
States of America, that it is four-fifths of that of Canada, that it is over 
one-fifth of the area of the whole of the British Empire, and is more than 
three-fourths of the area of Europe, that it is more than twenty-five times 
as large as the United Kingdom of Italy, are facts not always adequately 
realized. It is this great size, taken together with the fact of the limited 
population, that gives to the problems of Australian development their 
unique character. 


Density of Population. 

The distribution of the population of Australia is shown on the map 
on page 17. It will be seen that practically the only districts which may 
be considered as at all well populated are comprised in a fringe of country 
near the coast. The average density of Australia is only two persons to 
the square mile. Australia is, therefore, the most sparsely populated of 
the civilized countries of the world. For other continents the densities are 
approximately as follows:—Europe, 128; Asia, 65; Africa, 11; North and 
Central America, 18; and South America, 10. The densities of the popula- 
tions of some of the principal countries in the world for the latest dates 
available are given in the following table:— 


Density of Population, Australia and Various Countries. 












Country. Country. 










Country. 
















Belgium . Japan and Dep. . South African 


Netherlands . switzerland ...-).. Wnionwe ee 15 
Great Britain and Hrance..-- center New Zealand . 14 
Teal yee ose: Spain -5 23 eee aoe Canadas. )= 3 
Germany .. . China and Dep. . Australia . .. 2 





Northern ireland ' United States. .. 
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Growth of Population. 


The increase of population in Australia has been a fairly rapid growth. 
Beginning with 1,204 persons on 26th January, 1788, it had increased to 
5,217 by the end of the century. The population at the end of twenty- 
year periods thereafter was:—1820, 33,548; 1840, 190,408; 1860, 1,145,585; 
1880, 2,281,531; 1900, 3,765,339; 1920, 5,411,297. At the 3ist December, 
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1927, the estimated population was 6,234,854. The area of the political 
subdivisions of Australia, their population, and the population of the 
capital cities at 3lst December, 1927, are shown in the following table:— 


Population and Areas of States, Territories, and Capital Cities. 


Fed. 
2S Sexe ey S. WwW. Nth. 
N.S.W. | Victoria | Q’land AWE \cAGSt. pm |B one: Australia 


Tas. 
1,223,976| 867,409 | 475,147] 298,262] 211,628 107,036 3.137] 3.228] 3,189,823 
1,176,290 | 873,981 424,029 |277,509}180,664 108,826 1,224]2,508 | 3,046,031 
2,400,266 {1,741,390 | 899,176 [575,771 |392,292 [215,862 4,36115,73¢] 6,234,854 


















Particulars 


Males 
Females 





Total . 















Capital Cities 1,101,190 295,480] 327,686] 191,791 _— 2,946,247 
Area in square 

miles rs 309,432 670,500 {380,070 |975,920 | 26,215 |523,620 2,974,581 
Percentage of 

whole area 10.4 17.6 100.0 








Ninety-eight per cent. British. 

The immigrant races consist mainly of natives of the British Isles 
and their descendants. At the census of 1921, out of a population of 
5,421,242 persons, whose birthplaces were specified, no fewer than 4,581,663, 
or 84.51 per cent., were Australian-born, while of the remainder, 676,387, 
or 12.48 per cent., were natives of the British Isles, and 38,611, or 0.71 per 
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cent., were natives of New Zealand—that is, 97.70 per cent. were born 
either in Australasia or in the British Isles. Other birthplaces largely 
represented in Australia were—Germany, 22,396 (0.41 per cent.); Scandi- 
navia, 14,341 (0.26 per cent.); Italy, 8,185 (0.15 per cent.); and United 
States of America, 6,604 (0.12 per cent.). The total population of Asiatic 
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birth was 30,292 (0.56 per cent.), of whom 15,224 (0.28 per cent.) were 
born in China and 2,761 (0.05 per cent.) were born in Japan. The net 
immigration, or excess cf arrivals over departures, for the whole of 
Australia during decennial periods since 1861 and for the years 1921 to 
1927, was:— 


Population.—Increase by Net Immigration, 1861 to 1927. 


1861-— | 1871-— | 1881— |1891- |1901- | 1911- | 1921- 
1870. 1880. 1890. |1900. |1910. | 1920. 1927. 
166,565| 191,804 | 382,741 | 24,879 | 40,485 | 207,571 | 251,467 | 1,277,512 


Natural Increase. 

During the period 1861 to 1927 the gain to the population by excess 
of arrivals over departures was, therefore, 1,277,512 persons, while the 
gain by excess of births over deaths for the same period was 3,811,757; 
that is, 25.10 per cent. of the increase was due to “net immigration ” and 
74.90 per cent. to “ natural increase.” 






Period 


Number 





Low Death Rate. 


That Australia is one of the healthiest countries in the world is 
shown by its low death rate, which in 1927 was only 9.45 per thousand 
of the mean population. Its enviable position in this respect—a position 
Shared by New Zealand and the South African Union—as compared with 
other countries, will be seen from the following table, which gives the 
information for the latest available dates:— 


Country. See Country. 






New Zealand 8.7 Canada (including Belgium | 12.8 
Australia iat 9.5 Quebec) . ee Scotland| 13.0 
South African Union United States .. France .| 17.5 

(whites) .. 9.5 Switzerland ee Japan .| 19.2 
Netherlands . 2 9.8 England and Wales Ceylon .| 24.7 
Denmark..24) 4.53 |uealel Day 


Germany .. Chile 





(a) Number of deaths per 1,000 of mean population. 


No Endemic Diseases. 


The rate furnishes indisputable evidence of the healthy condition of 
the people, due largely to the splendid climate, the dry air and sunshine, 
the absence of intense aggregation and overcrowding of the population, 
and the small amount of extreme poverty. In Australia, there are no en- 
demic diseases. In the early days, owing to careless ideas as to Sanitation, 
typhoid and diphtheria were introduced, but, with the general improvement 
in the sanitary arrangements of the towns, the number of eases has 
gradually decreased. Asiatic cholera and other deadly diseases are quite 
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unknown. Small-pox, in a mild form, is occasionally introduced but is 
quickly stamped out, only one death from this disease having occurred in 
Australia during the last five years. 


II.—GOVERNMENT AND FINANCE. 


The Commonwealth. 


Under the Commonwealth Constitution, the six contracting colonies 
remained sovereign States under the Crown, but agreed to surrender to 
the Federal authority their legislative powers with regard to certain 
defined subjects of common Australian interest. The Federal legislative 





Collins St. Melbourne , Vic. 


powers include Customs and Excise, external and Inter-State trade and 
commerce, postal and telegraphic services, naval and military defence, 
navigation, lighthouses and quarantine, census and statistics, currency 
and coinage, banking, insurance, weights and measures, bankruptcy, copy- 
right, trade-marks, naturalization, immigration, marriage and divorce, 
invalid and old-age pensions, astronomical and meteorological observa- 
tions, and industrial legislation where disputes extend beyond the boun- 
daries of a State. The functions of the Commonwealth and the States 
have frequently been the subject of dispute, and adjustments and judicial 
interpretations have been necessary to define the limitations of the two 
spheres. Several attempts to obtain the people’s sanction to an extension 
of Federal authority have been defeated at the polls. 

The Territories. 

From 1901 up to the 9th May, 1927, the Commonwealth Parliament 
met in Melbourne, but on the date last-mentioned its first session in the 
Federal Capital at Canberra was opened by H.R.H. the Duke of Works =n 
1910, an area approximately 900 square miles in extent was acquired from 
New South Wales as Federal Territory, and steps have been taken for the 
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establishment of a city on the most approved town-planning lines as a 
permanent seat of government for the Commonwealth. An area of 40 
square miles has been acquired on the shores of Jervis Bay as the port of 
Canberra and a naval depot. The Northern Territory, which is 523,620 
square miles in area, was transferred to the Commonwealth by South 
Australia in 1911, but under the North Australia Act 1926, the territory 
is divided by the 20th parallel of south latitude into two parts: North 
Australia Territory, area 287,020 square miles, and Central Australia 
Territory, area 236,600 square miles. Each territory is administered by a 
Government Resident with headquarters at Darwin and Alice Springs 
respectively. These officers were appointed and took charge as from 1st 
March 1927, and are under the control of the Home and Territories De- 
partment. Papua and Norfolk Island are under the control of the same 
Department, each with a Resident Administrator. The mandated territories 
of New Guinea and Nauru (the latter held in conjunction with New 
Zealand) are similarly governed. The Commonwealth Constitution allows 
the Federal Parliament to grant representation in either House to any or 
all of the territories to what extent it thinks fit. North Australia elects 
a representative for the House of Representatives, who takes part in the 
debates but has no vote. 


The States. 

Unlike the territories, the States are not in any way responsible to 
the Commonwealth, but their Parliaments are sovereign legislative in- 
stitutions in regard to all matters outside the defined and limited sphere of 
the Commonwealth authority. The importance of their functions may be 
gauged from the departments controlled by the various State Govern- 
ments:—Lands, Agriculture, Water Conservation, Fisheries, Forestry, 
Mining, Railways, Roads and Bridges, Public Works, Labour and Unem- 
ployment, Education, Public Health, Police, Lunacy, Charities, Aborigines. 
The Legislative Assemblies of the States, and the two Houses of the 
Federal Parliament, are elected, on the one-man-one-vote principle, by 
manhood and womanhood suffrage. 


Municipalities. 

Practically the whole of each State is divided into municipal areas, 
governed in regard to purely local affairs by councils elected by the rate 
payers. The Councils, so long as they do not infringe the Acts under 
which they are constituted or which they have to administer, are respon- 
sible only to the ratepayers of their respective localities. Municipal powers 
are conferred by the State Parliaments, and there is no point of contact 
with the Commonwealth Parliament. The systems of local government 
differ in the various States, but they agree in distinguishing between city, 
town, and rural municipalities. In some cases where rural areas (shires) 
include small towns, a special urban rate is imposed within the town limits 
for lighting, drainage, paving, and street-making purposes. Many of the 
city and town councils conduct tramway, water-supply, gas, electricity, 
market enterprises. 


and 


Commonwealth Revenue. 


The consolidated revenue of the Commonwealth, which, at the begin- 
ring of Federation (1901-2) amounted to £11,296,985, reached a total of 
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£78,168,285 in 1926-27, the increase being largely due to expansion of 
Customs revenue and incursions into the sphere of direct taxation. The 
principal sources of revenue in 1926-27 were:—Customs, £31,832,600; 
excise, £11,719,878; land tax, £2,615,900; income tax, £11,126,278:; postal 
services, £11,648,638; probate duties, £1,362,351; profit on Australian note 
issue, £852,357; Railways, £477,734; and entertainments tax, £366,159. 
States’ Revenue. 

The consolidated revenues of the States have increased from a total 
of £28,197,927 in 1901-2 to £111,002,003 in 1926-27. The principal items 
of revenue in 1926-27 were:—Taxation, £28,083,784; public works and 
services, such as railways, £52,208,705; land, £4,975,681; Commonwealth 
subsidy, £8,615,127; harbours, £2,667,353 and interest on loans and public 
balances, £4,737,410. Until 1910, three-fourths of the net Customs and 
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Rural Queensland 

Excise revenue, and until the end of 1906-7 the surplus of the Common- 
wealth consolidated revenue fund, were paid to the States by the Common- 
wealth. Since the middle of 1910, in lieu of a proportion of Customs 
revenue and the Federal surplus the States have received a subsidy equal 
to twenty-five shillings per capita, with a special concession to Western 
Australia. Tasmania has also received a special grant. During 1926-27 
the subsidy was paid as follows:—New South Wales, £2,917,411; Victoria, 
£2,127,159; Queensland, £1,095,338; South Australia, £703,816; Western 
Australia, £1,126,544, including special grants 1926-27, £212,793, and 
£358,112, 1925-26, not previously brought to account; Tasmania, £644,859, 
including special grant of £378,000. 


Taxation. 

For the purpose of obtaining an accurate view of the extent of 
taxation imposed on the people of Australia by the central governing 
authorities, it is necessary to add together the Commonwealth and State 
collections. This has been done in the table given hereunder, which shows 
the growth of taxation from the beginning of Federation to 1926-27. 
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Commonwealth and State Taxation, 1901 to 1927. 











Items. 1901-2. LOO = jae LOZ0=Zie 1926-27. 
£ £ £ £ 

Commonwealth taxa- 
ONY 546 6a ae oe 8,894,319 14,350,788 HDAZT AZ 58,994,809 
NUaAver La xXaulOne ee 2,686,645 4,195,485 18,203,646 28,083,784 
Totalon. eee. 11,580,964 18,546,273 70,631,067 87,078,593 
cee Sas Casein: Fin eSoniGlk Se Saale 
Taxation per head . 3 1.0726 Ae uel’) oy il 14: G5 en0 


How State Loans Were Spent. 

The loan expenditure and public debts of the States of Australia 
differ very materially from those of most European countries, and also 
from those of the Commonwealth, where such expenditure was incurred 
largely for purposes of defence, or absorbed in the prosecution of war. 
The debts of the States, on the other hand, consist in the main of moneys 
raised and expended with the object of assisting in the development of 
the resources of the continent, and are, to a very large extent, represented 
by tangible assets such as railways, tramways, and waterworks. The 
following table shows the heads of expenditure of State loan moneys from 
the initiation of the borrowing system (1847) to 1926-27:— 


State Loan Expenditure. 





Heads of Expenditure. Aggregate. 1926-27. 
£ £ 

RAMWAV SHANG: seraMiways: 1 eae BI 794,742 13,836,746 
Telegraph and telephones .. .. ...... 2,236,798 Commonwealth 
Water supply and sewerage .. .. .. .. 100,828,859 4,631,135 
Harbours, rivers, etc. .. ots. Uaeoes Nag eID 
Roads and: DHIGSCS it ope ee 63,474,900 4,936,649 
Defence .. . fea eaae a iapie: tke on ay es 2,098,168 Commonwealth 
Public buildings dee paitsay Be! ae hae oe ep ae aie 22,561,950 1,588,310 
Lmmicraviony.. . o- BNR S AS ee 4,239,430 2A OZ 
Development of mines, ete. ce ee ae Pan (ates d kl 87,098 
Advances to settlers .. .. Rae eee ba 
Land purchases for settlement peat eal) 80,472,047 3,836,572 
Moans to localenodicse .-) st) aaa 11,516,347 4,138,340 
Rabbit-proof fences .. . Ree 1,782,008 78,412 
Other public works and pur poses Soe eee 55,789,537 3,027,803 

AICO al ve kh cera hk ca oer 660,023,308 36,683,177 


Sn 


Australia’s Debt. 


The public debts of the States totalled £679,223,.572 on 30th June, 1927. 
At the same date the public debt of the Commonwealth amounted to 
£461,067,742, of which over 300 millions were War and Repatriation Debt. 
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Allowing for debts counted twice, the total Australian public debt amounted 
to £1,048,731,921, or £169/4/8 per head of the popuiation. At the out- 
break of war the total was £336,781,121, or £68/0/10 per capita. 


Assets Against the Debt. 


At first sight, even the pre-war debt appears somewhat large for a 
country with such a small population, but a study of the conditions under 
which the development of the country proceeded will make it clear that 
Australia’s progress is largely the result of Australia’s debt. The bulk of 
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the State loans has been raised in connexion with railway services, which 
not only constitute an excellent set-off against the corpus of the debt, 
but were absolutely essential to the development of the country. Australia 
is a country of “ magnificent distances,” and this renders railway construc- 
tion a “sine qua non” to all progress. The soundness of Australia’s 
financial position is in the existence of government-owned, realizable assets, 
including many thousands of square miles of Crown lands under pastoral 
lease or awaiting agricultural settlement, to cover the whole national 
indebtedness. In addition, there are immense mineral resources and almost 
unlimited scope for expansion of pasteral and agricultural production. 
The indebtedness and taxation per capita should be reduced automatically 
with the acquisition of the greatly-increased population which the continent 
is capable of supporting. 
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IV.—SOCIAL CONDITIONS. 
1.—General. 


One of the first things to strike a newcomer is the absence in Aus- 
tralia of that violent contrast between rich and poor which is _ so 
characteristic of older lands. While there is a certain amount of poverty 
in the cities, there is no hereditary pauper class in Australia, and poor 
rates are neither levied nor required in any of the States. 


Industrial conditions are good. Legislation is in force to prevent 
sweating; there is strict supervision of factories, and the eight hours 
day is observed by most trades. Wages and working conditions are 
adjusted by boards composed of employers and workmen under the 
presidency of a Government official or by Arbitration Courts, under the 
jurisdiction of the Commonwealth and State judiciaries. Education is 
free, and religion is untrammelled. 


2.—Religion. 
No Religious Distinctions. 


There is no State-established religion in Australia, nor are any 
religious distinctions operative in public affairs. There is no religious test 
for admission to any of the rights and privileges of citizens. By far the 
largest proportion of the inhabitants of Australia belongs to the Church 
of England. The Roman Catholic is the next most numerous denomina- 
tion, followed by the Presbyterians, Methodists, and Baptists. At the 
decennial census, fairly accurate returns are obtained of the professed 
religions of the people, although if a person has conscientious objections 
he is not compelled to state his religion on the census schedule. At the 
census of 1921 the distribution of the denominations was recorded as 
follows :— 


Se EE EEE REECE GREENE SERENE ee 











Religion. Persons. Religion. Persons. 
Christian— '| || Non-Christian— 

BavuISta ee oie he 105,708 HCDKOW.. 6s eet oe 21,615 
Catholic, Roman Sees les. 002 Buddhists.) eons vo. 2,065 
Catholic, Greek .. .. Deoile @hinese 6 Us epee ea 3,091 
Catholic (undefined) . 38,659 Contuclan? 245 oo es 2,692 
Church of Christ . .. 54,574 Mohammedan. .. .. 2,868 
Chureh of England .. 2,372,995 VOT ate Sees Osea a ee A57 
Congregational .. .. 74,513 OTHRERSEe eet te. Zenalieh 
LAEHOGAN: ate se eet 57,519 || Indefinite— 
Methodist.2 2-0 G2 << 632,629 Mreetniaker eu. ee Boze 
Presbyterian .. 636,974 NOMOStICM On es oa. te. 3,234 
Protestant (undefined) 67,112 No Denomination ane 3,376 
Salvation Army .. .. 31,589 OGNEES asses. a 9,647 
Seventh Day Adventist 11,305 || No Religion, object to 
Wnitanians.. 24 as Ss 1,714 state, and unspecified 112,802 
Other Christians Ae em, 42,981 — 

A Leo) G21) ia ek il nd pee 5,435,734 
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The professed adherents of the Church of England thus comprised 
about 45 per cent. and the Roman Catholic Church about 22 per cent. of 
the entire population of Australia. 


3.—Public Justice. 
Diminution in Crime. 

Despite the rapid changes in social and industrial conditions which 
have characterized the history of Australia, crimes of violence have been 
comparatively few. Moreover, there has been a very considerable diminu- 
tion in crime compared with the record of forty years ago. The following 
table shows the rate of convictions at magistrates’ courts for what may 
be regarded as the most serious offences, i.e., against the person and 
property, either separately or conjointly, and forgery and offences against 
the currency :— 


Magistrates’ Courts.—Serious Crime.—Rate of Convictions, 
1881 to 1926. 
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Convictions per 10,000 persons 





The figures necessarily involve a considerable amount of duplication, 
especially in minor offences, in which the same offender appears before 
the court several times in the course of the year. A more satisfactory 
test is afforded by taking the persons committed for trial at the superior 
courts of Australia. The rates of these per 10,000 of the population 
were :— 


Committals to Superior Courts, 1881 to 1926. 










Committals per 10,000 inhabitants 








There has also been a remarkable decline in the gaol population. 
During the period 1891 to 1926, the prisoners in goal per 10,000 of the 
population were:— 


Prisoners in Gaol, 1891 to 1926. 
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4.—Education. 














Prisoners in gaol, per 10,000 





Compulsory and Free. 
Primary education is compulsory and free of charge in Australia 
and there exists in all of the States a liberal provision of scholarships 


and bursaries to the higher State schools, to the secondary schools, and 
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to the Universities. Provided that the requisite standard is reached, 
it is permissible for children to receive home tuition or to attend “private” 
schools. Children must attend school between the ages of six and thirteen 
or fourteen. The more or less purely abstract teaching of the olden days 
has now been largely replaced by concrete methods, and such subjects as 
nature study, manual training, music and drawing have received a general 
impetus. Montessori and other kindergarten principles are being in- 
creasingly adopted in the teaching of the youngest children. 


erent rere 
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Medical Inspection. 

Recognizing that the State which enforces school attendance under 
penalties is also under the obligation of securing medical fitness and satis- 
factory school hygiene during such attendance, all the States are carrying 
out a thorough system of medical inspection of scholars. Arrangements 
are made to examine the children, where practicable, four times during 
their eight years of school life, beginning at their entrance to the infant 
schools. Records are kept of the measurements made, and physical and 
mental defects are noted. Notices of defects and advice as to consulta- 
tion of doctor, oculist, or dentist are forwarded to the parents, who receive 
reminders periodically urging attention to the matter. In some cases 
the homes are visited by school nurses, who arrange for the attendance 
of children at the nearest hospital for treatment. There are also carefully 
organized travelling hospitals, ophthalmic clinics, and dental clinics to 
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secure treatment in remote districts where there is a lack of sucn pro- 
vision. The orientation, lighting, and ventilation of all schools are being 


modernized. 


Outback Schools. 

The capital cities and the larger towns are well provided with schools 
which in design and equipment are the equal of any in the world. Every 
centre of population through the continent has its school, or schools, 
working on the standard curriculum and furnished with up-to-date 
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educational equipment. In very thinly populated districts, pairs or groups 
of schools may share the services of one teacher. To meet the case of 
children living on sheep-stations in the interior or on isolated farms out- 
back, itinerant teachers are sometimes engaged to make visits at frequent 
intervals. In Queensland during 1926, the ten itinerant teachers’ districts 
covered 341,000 square miles of country and a distance of 57,056 miles 
was travelled in visiting 1,202 children. New South Wales has several 
travelling schools. A van is provided in which the teacher travels, carry- 
ing with him a tent for himself and one to be used as a school, together 
with such books and apparatus as are required in a primary <capale 
Queensland provides travelling housecraft schools for adults and sate and 
a travelling manual training school for boys. In cases of special isolat; 
where visits of teachers are not practicable, eee aoe 
conducted by the education authorities from the larger centres. 


is 
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Spread of Education. 


The States have taken an active part in primary education for many 
years. That they have been successful in fighting illiteracy is shown by 
the fact that whereas 246 of every thousand persons married in Australia 
during 1861 signed the register with a mark, in 1871 the proportion was 
135, and in 1921 it had fallen as low as 0.17 per thousand, and bids fair 
practically to disappear. 


Schools, Teachers and Scholars. 


The figures for State schools hereunder refer to all schools directly 
under State control (except Technical schools), in contradistinction to the 
so-called “ private ” schools, the bulk of which, though privately managed, 
eater for all classes of the community. Both State and “ private” schools 
include colleges and high schools of wide reputation and many of them 
eater for pupils from the kindergarten stage right up to the entrance 
examination for the University or the technical college. As noted pre- 
viously there is a liberal provision of scholarships and bursaries in each 
State to the higher State or private schools and to the Universities. 


State Schools. Private Schools. 
States. 


New South 













Wales 324,203 100,798 
Victoria . 247,092 65,180 
Queensland . 140,023 31,013 
South Aus- 

tralia . 84,657 WeO21 
Western Aus- 

traliay - 55,001 11,766 
Tasmania 32,140 341 6,266 
Northern Ter- 


122 


ae 6 11 309 1 4 
Australia . | 10,203 | 29,633 883,925 COL 9,512 233,566 


In addition to State and “ private” schools there are 70 free kinder- 
gartens, in all States, staffed by 140 permanent instructors, 99 student 
teachers, and 481 voluntary assistants, and devised chiefly for training the 
“babies ” of the poorer parts of the capital cities. Until recent years, the 
State Governments had comparatively little control over privately con- 
ducted schools, but a system of registration, with supervision of curricula 
and school hygiene, is now being generally adopted. 


ritory . 


Universities. 

There is a University in the capital city of each State. Sydney 
University was founded in 1850, Melbourne in 18538, Adelaide 1874, Tas- 
mania 1889, Queensland 1910, and Western Australia 1912. The Govern- 
ment grants for 1926 were respectively £102,000, £66,000, £43,000, £13,000, 
£22,000, £21,000. The total revenue in each case was £248,000, £199,000, 
£110,000, £17,000, £67,000 and £26,000. These institutions have benefited 
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considerably from private munificence. The Challis bequest to the Sydney 
University amounts to £276,750, and Sir Peter Nicol Russell gave £100,000 
to the Engineering School. In Melbourne, Hon. Francis Ormond endowed 
Ormond College to the extent of £108,000, and gifts and bequests amount- 
ing to £98,760 were made by Sir Thomas Elder to the Adelaide University. 
Sir Samuel McCaughey recently bequeathed £400,000 to the Sydney 
University and about £200,000 to the Queensland University. The 
University of Western Australia benefits to the extent of £425,000 under 
the terms of the late Sir Wintrop Hackett’s will. Adelaide University 
benefited largely from valuable property transferred to it by Mr. Peter 
Waite. 
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Technical Training. 


With the systematization of other branches of education, the necessity 
for more effective organization of the technical side became imperative, and 
each State has made important strides of late years in the development 
of industrial training. In New South Wales, the instruction is given in 
two divisions—(a) trade courses; and (b) higher technical courses. In- 
struction is really supplementary to actual workshop practice under an 
employer, as attempts to train youths in the technical colleges have been 
abandoned. The higher courses embrace instruction in advanced trades 
work qualifying for the position of manager or foreman. Schools of 
mining and’ agricultural colleges throughout Australia have won high 
reputations for effective training. The enrolment in 1926 at technical 
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schools and classes totalled 87,000, and at business colleges, shorthand 
schools, and correspondence (in all States except Queensland, the figures 
for which are included in the “ private ” schools enrolment), 21,000. 


Museums and Libraries. 


Of public libraries, the institutions at Sydney and Melbourne contain 
respectively 446,000 and 374,000 volumes. The Mitchell Library at Sydney, 
bequeathed by the late Mr. David Mitchell, with an additional endowment 
of £70,000, now consists of 118,000 volumes, 3800 paintings, and many 
valuable manuscripts and pamphlets, chiefly relating to Australasia. 
Museums and art galleries, with important collections of local natural 
history and art, have been established in all the capital cities and in the 
larger provincial towns. Of the numerous scientific societies the most 
important is the Royal Society of New South Wales, which at the 31st 
March, 1928, had 846 members, and which corresponds and exchanges with 
3885 kindred societies throughout the world, and possesses a library of 
about 30,000 volumes, including many interesting works on the early 
history of Australia. 


5.—Private Finance. 
Probate. 

The value of the estates left by deceased persons gives a fair view 
of the distribution of property among the general population. There were 
in 1926, 44,881 deaths of adult persons, while the number of probates 
and letters of administration was 17,050. It would, therefore, appear that 
about two-fifths of the adults who died during the year were possessed 
of sufficient property to necessitate the taking out of probate. The total 
value of the estates was £43,423,000, an average of over £2,550 for each 
estate on which probate was granted. 


Bank Accounts. 


At 30th June, 1927, twenty banks were operating, of whom seventeen 
have their head office in Australia. The total deposits have grown steadily 
from £91,487,148 in 1901 to £343,000,000 in 1927, representing an advance 
from £24/2/9d. to £55/12/4d. per head of population. 


Savings Banks. 


The Commonwealth and practically all the State Governments conduct 
savings banks, which are used by 4,183,000 depositors, representing about 
three-fifths of the total population. It must be borne in mind, of course, 
that it is a very usual practice to open accounts in the names of children 
and also that it is possible for the same person to have accounts in two 
savings banks. The total deposits grew steadily from £30,882,645 in 1901 
to £204,500,000 in June, 1927, an advance from £10/13/8d. to £33/3/5d. 
per head of the population and from £32/0/4d. to £45/17/0d. per depositor. 
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Life Assurance. 


Thirty-five life assurance societies were conducting business in Aus- 
tralia during 1926. During that year the “ ordinary ” policies in force (not 
including annuities) totalled 848,427, amounting to £248,549,000, excluding 
bonus additions. On these policies £8,196,000 was paid in premiums. 
“Industrial” policies numbered 1,396,000, amounting to £54,991,000, on 
which £3,220,000 was paid in premiums. 


Friendly Societies. 


During 1926, 563,922 persons were benefit members of friendly 
societies, the revenue of which amounted to £2,735,696. 


6.—Maternity Allowances and Pensions. 
Maternity Allowances. 
The Commonwealth Parliament in 1912 passed an Act authorizing the 
payment to every mother giving birth to a child (not being a “ coloured ” 


child or aboriginal) the sum of £5 as a maternity allowance. During 
1926-27, 182,056 claims were paid. 


Old-Age and Invalid Pensions. 

The States of Victoria and New South Wales paid old-age pensions 
from early in 1901, and Queensland followed suit in 1908. Twelve months 
later the Commonwealth Invalid and Old-age Pensions Act came into 
operation, superseding the three State Acts, and making provision for 
payment of pensions throughout Australia. The age qualification for a 
pension is 65 years, or, in the event of permanent incapacitation for work, 
60 years. The age qualification for women is 60 years instead of 65. The 
residential qualification is twenty years, but continuous residence in Aus- 
tralia is deemed not to have been interrupted by occasional absences 
ageregating not more than one-tenth of the total period of residence. 


Invalid Pensions. 

The invalid pension is payable to any person of sixteen years or over, 
resident in Australia for five years continuously, who is permanently 
incapacitated for work. 


Pensions Granted. 

The amount of old-age or invalid pension is fixed by the Commissioner 
at such sum as he deems reasonable, but it must not exceed £52 per 
annum, nor such a sum as will cause the pensioner’s annual income, to- 
gether with the pension, to exceed £84/10/0d. On the 380th June, 1927, 
the number of old-age pensioners was 183,234 (54,333 men and 78,901 
women), and invalid pensioners, 52,399 (23,4837 men and 28,962 women). 
The total amount paid in pensions during the year was £9,144,589. 


7.—Public Benevolence. 


It would be absurd to affirm that there is no poverty in Australia, but 
it can be said truthfully that the number of absolutely destitute persons 
forms a comparatively negligible proportion of the entire population. No 
poor rate is levied in any part of Australia, for there is practically no 
pauper class to need it. 
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Hospitals and Orphanages. 

The bulk of the work of looking after the sick and destitute is in 
private hands, but the States maintain orphanages and asylums for the 
destitute and insane. In 1925 there were in Australia 450 general hospitals, 
in which 251,379 patients were treated, the total revenue being £3,076,125, 
The hospitals’ revenue was made up of patients’ fees, £526,850; Govern- 
ment grants, £1,334,461; and revenue from other sources, £1,214,814. 
There were 36 hospitals for the insane, in which were 20,565 patients, the 
expenditure on the treatment of whom was £1,649,626. The total expendi- 
ture on all charities during 1925 was £7,775,072. 


Bush Nursing. 
By means of nursing organizations throughout Australia, the benefit 


of professional advice and oversight by trained nurses is being conveyed 
to the homes of settlers and workers in sparsely-populated districts, where 
skilled assistance would be unprocurable otherwise. Begun with charitable 
aid, the schemes are fast becoming self-supporting, through subscriptions 
levied within each district, on the friendly society principle. The Govern- 
ments assist by granting free railway passes to bush nurses, and fees for 
periodical professional advice in local schools. The nurses’ eonsult 
medical practitioners over the long-distance telephones, in more serious 
cases, and if surgical operations or constant medical supervision are 
deemed advisable, the patients are sent to hospital by train or coach. The 
use of aeroplanes as a means for conveying medical aid to persons in 
remote parts of Australia is coming more into vogue as to the application of 
aeronautics to the carriage of mails and other civil requirements is 
extended. The Australian Inland Mission, which controls hospitals in the 
centre of Australia, has recently appointed a full-time Medical Officer for 
work in Central Australia, and supplied him with a suitably equipped 
aeroplane which will form his means of conveyance in carrying out his 
work of affording medical advice and treatment in remote centres. 


V.—TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATION. 


Railway Systems. 

The eastern, south-eastern, southern, and south-western parts of Aus- 
tralia are now equipped with a considerable network of lines, providing 
means for conveying the produce of the agricultural, pastoral and mining 
districts to the principal towns and ports. These systems, for the most 
part, belong to the Federal and State Governments. The city and suburban 
railways, and, in many cases, the tramways, are owned by the State 
Governments. Great progress has been made in the way of railway 
development during the last fifty years. The first line was opened in 1855, 
and at the end of that year there were 163 miles in operation. On the 
30th June, 1927, there were no less than 28,607 miles open for traffic, while 
there were at 30th June, 1926, 853 miles of line in course of construction, 
and 1,789 miles authorized, the construction of which had not then been 
commenced. In addition, the construction of 214 miles of line had been 
commenced, but, for various reasons, the work has been temporarily sus- 
pended. The main Interstate line, which permits of direct communication 
between the five capitals—Brisbane, Sydney, Melbourne, Adelaide and 
Perth—has a total length of 3,474 miles. The Journey from Brisbane to 
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Perth occupies about six days, including a stop of eight hours at Sydney, 
three and a half hours at Melbourne, two and a half hours at Adelaide, 
and six and a half hours at Kalgoorlie. 


The Trans- Australian Railway. 

The longest railway journey which can be undertaken in Australia on 
one continuous line (albeit with breaks to gauges of 3ft. 6in., 4ft. 83in. 
and oft. 3in.) is from Dajarra, in Queensland, to Meekatharra, in Western 
Australia, a total distance of 5,500 miles. The Trans-Australian railway, 
connecting Port Augusta, in South Australia, and Kalgoorlie, in Western 
Australia, was constructed by the Commonwealth Government, and _ is 
1,051 miles in length. The railway was opened for traffic in 1917. 
Authority has been given for the extension of the Northern Territory 
Railway from Katherine River southward to Daly Waters (160 miles) and 
of the Port Augusta-Oodnadatta line northwards to Alice Springs (292 miles). 
At 30th June, 1927, both of these works were in hand. These lines with 
the extensions referred to will be components of the proposed North-South 
Railway. 


Mileage Open for Traffic. 

The next table shows the mileage of State-owned and private lines 
open for traffic on the 30th June, 1927. Of the 3,084 miles of private 
railway, 970 miles were available for general traffic, while 2,114 miles 
were used for special purposes only, such as the conveyance of coal and 
timber from privately-owned or rented lands. In each State the policy 
has now been established that the railways should be kept under the 
control of the Government, and this policy is adhered to, except in cases 
presenting unusual circumstances. 


Fed. 
Vic- W. Tas- 









Particulars. 








Miles. Miles. Miles. Miles. Miles. Miles. Miles. Miles 
Government 5,750 4,634 6,302 eee 4,372 658 5 199 
Private (a)331 (a)60] (a)1,336 (a) 884 418 , 3,084 
Total .. | 6,081 | 4,694 7,638 5,256 | 1,076 —o |. 





(a) 1925/26 


A Year’s Operations. 
The particulars given below for the year 1926-27 show the large 
proportions which the traffic on the Government lines has reached:— 


Total Mileage Open .. 2 ZOLSS 
Average Miles Open During the Year 25,453 
Total Train Mileage .. . : 70,631,571 
Total Cost of Construction “of. Lines Open fi £303,785,388 
Cost per Mile .. ce Maekiraes ; £11,902 
Gross Revenue : £48,592,836 
Working Expenses .. £39,990,887 
Percentage of Working Expenses on . Gross Revenue 82.30 
Net Revenue Se estay sreeas fon aw) os £8,601,949 
Interest_bavable jac. «. £14,378,611 
Number of Passenger Journeys ce 379,321,131 
Tonnage of Goods and Live Stock Carried eae 38,786,489 
Number of a at 30th June, 1926— 

Salaried : if NOMA 

Wages .. 99,905 
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Electric Traction. 

The whole of the Melbourne and suburban system has been converted 
to electric traction. The work involved the electrification of 1438 route 
miles of line and the construction and conversion of the necessary rolling- 
stock. A commencement has been made in the construction of the Sydney 
city and suburban electric lines and several lines including the under- 
ground line from Sydney Central Station to St. James’ are now operated 
by electric traction. 


Opening New Areas for Settlement. 

In spite of the great extension of State-owned railways which has 
taken place in recent years throughout Australia, there are still 
considerable tracts of country into which lines have not yet penetrated. As 
population increases, and funds are made available by Parliament, the 
States are constantly providing new railways or extending existing lines 
to open up lands in places where there is a reasonable prospect that 
settlement and traffic will follow. In any examination of the financial 
results of the working of Government railways, due weight must be given 
to these considerations. In the Eastern, South-Eastern and Southern parts 
of Australia there is now a network of railway lines converging from the 
various agricultural, pastoral and mining districts towards the principal 
ports, which are themselves connected by systems of lines running 
approximately parallel to the coast. 


Light Railways. 

At present the railways in course of construction in some of the 
States are chiefly light lines of the “ pioneer” class, and are made with a 
view to affording communication at moderate speeds to districts in which 
the traffic would not warrant the expenditure necessary to provide 
thoroughly equipped lines. As the traffic increases, the permanent way 
is strengthened, in order to carry the heavier types of rolling stock. In 
this way feeders to the main line are built, providing transport facilities 
to a large area of country, and opening up extensive districts to settle- 
ment. In order still further to supplement transport facilities, the employ- 
ment of “rail-motor” trains have been introduced in some States, with 
satisfactory results. 


Tramways. 

Hach of the capital cities has a considerable network of tramways, 
electric traction being employed principally. Several of the most important 
provincial cities also have their own systems. At the 30th June, 1926, 635 
miles of tramway were in operation, 519 miles being of electric, 75 of 
steam, 39 of cable, and 2 of horse traction. The various Governments 
controlled 422 miles, municipalities 167 miles, and private companies 46 
miles. The principal gauges in use were 4ft. 83in. (518 miles) and 3ft. Gin. 
(99 miles), the remainder being either 5ft. 3in. or 2ft. Steam and cable 
hauled trams are generally being converted to electrical traction, prin- 
cipally in Melbourne and Neweastle. 


Coastal Steamers. 

A considerable proportion of the population of Australia lives on a 
fringe of country near the coast, hence sea-borne traffic by coastal v 
plays an important part in the transport of the country. 
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along the coast, rivers or harbours provide ports of call for the vessels, 
thus enabling produce to be taken to the markets at a small cost. On some 
routes the passenger and goods traffic alone would not pay. A considerable 
addition to the profits, however, is made by sums received from the 
Commonwealth Government for the regular conveyance of mails. The first 
regular coastal service was initiated in 1851. Others shortly followed, and 
the services were rapidly extended and their operations broadened. At 
the end of the year 1926, the coastal shipping companies carrying on 
business in Australia owned 216 steamships engaged in regular coastal 
and interstate services, having a gross tonnage of 375,893, the aggregate 
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nominal horse power being 37,129. The total passenger accommodation of 
these vessels was 12,336, and the total number of crew employed was 
6,435. Though this shipping carries goods from port to port within Aus- 
tralia, and is called coastal, it may be explained that many of the vessels 
are fine ocean-going steamships ranging up to 10,000 tons gross tonnage, 
and replete with all modern comforts and conveniences. 
The Nile of Australia. 

The Murray River and its two principal tributaries are navigable, 
during six months of the year, for a considerable distance from the sea, 
and have been used for many years for the conveyance of passengers 
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between the river settlements and for the freighting of wool and fruit to 
the railways at Murray Bridge and Echuca. River traffic practically 
ceases during the low-river period. The construction has commenced of a 
series of locks and weirs at intervals along the Murray and Murrumbidgee, 
to enable trafiic to continue throughout the year as far at least as Echuca 
and Hay. To insure a regular and adequate flow of water, great inland 
basins have been made by a weir at Burrinjuck, on the Murrumbidgee, and 
by raising the banks of Lake Victoria, at the South Australian border, 
the former having a capacity of 776,000 acre feet, and the latter well over 
914,000 acre feet. A great weir is now being built six miles above Albury, 
to create an inland sea, with 2,000,000 acre feet storage capacity. These 
inland basins, with a number of smaller storage lakes, will considerably 
reduce the flood levels, keep the river full between locks during dry 
months, and make possible an immense extension of the irrigation 
settlements. 

Civil Aviation. 

At 30th June, 1926, aerial mail services, subsidized by the Common- 
wealth Government were in operation in the States of Western Australia 
(Perth to Derby, 1,467 miles, subsidy £25,500) and Queensland (Charleville 
to Camooweal, 825 miles, subsidy £17,000). In addition, a service was 
established between Adelaide (South Australia) and Cootamundra (New 
South Wales) connecting with the express train to Sydney via Mildura, 
Hay and Narrandera (578 miles), with branch routes between Broken Hill 
and Mildura (189 miles) and Melbourne and Hay, via Echuca (233 miles), 
the subsidy for this service being £29,500. These services which are being 
carried out under contracts by the Western Australian Airways Ltd., the 
Queensland and Northern Territory Aerial Services Ltd. and the Larkin 
Aircraft Supply Co. respectively, are also permitted to carry passengers. 
The Civil Aviation Department which began operations in 1920 has 
established landing grounds over all the above-mentioned routes and also 
over the following additional routes—Sydney to Brisbane (550 miles), 
Brisbane to Toowoomba (75 miles), Cloncurry to Normanton (220 miles) 
and Melbourne to Charleville, via Cootamundra (900 miles). 


Motor Vehicles. 

At 30th June, 1927, there were 364,384 motor cars, 50,914 commercial 
vehicles and 80,242 motor cycles. According to the 1927 world’s census of 
automobiles, Australian figures compare favourably with those of other 
countries of the world, four of which only have more motor cars than 
Australia, viz., United States of America, United Kingdom, Canada, and 
France. 

The Postal Service. 

The postal service of Australia extends to all the settled parts of the 
country, and postal facilities are furnished to new settlements SO soon 
as they are formed. The growth of the Postal Department furnishes a 
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good index of the prosperity of the country, and the following table, which 
gives figures for the years 1901 and 1926-27, shows that even during the 
short interval covered by those years there has been remarkable pro- 
gress :— 


Post and Telegraphs, 1901 to 1926-27. 














Particulars. Year. 
1901. 1926-27. 
Number of post and receiving offices No. 4,994 No. 8,739 
Postal Telegraph and Telephone revenue £ 2,338,407 £ 11,606,819 
Letters and postcards i ae ce No. 220,178,000 No. 695,902,300 
Newspapers ns a: ao os No. 102,727,000 No. 161,139,900 
Parcels and packets i a No. 41,531,000 No. 133,701,900 
Value of money orders issued .. ts £ 4,193,000 £ 16,499,877 
Value of postal notes issued i, ai £ 1,290,000 £ 5,300,365 
Number of telegraph stations .. a No. 2,567 No. 9,111 
Number of inland telegrams as as No. 6,428,000 No. A PAI a 
Number of telephone exchanges ay No. 120 No. 5,482 
Number of connexions he, a ae No. 24,583 No. 338,001 
Number of ecablegrams .. om op No. 925,125 No. 1,411,121 





The letters and posteards dealt with during the year represented 114 
per head of the population, and the newspapers 26 per head. The postal 
rates compare favourably with those of other ccuntries. 


Money Orders and Postal Notes. 

Facilities are provided by the Post Office for the transmission of 
money by means of money orders and postal notes. A money order, which 
may be issued for payment either within Australia or abroad, may not be 
granted for a larger sum than £20 within Australia, or £40 outside, nor 
a postal note, which is payable only within the Commonwealth and Papua, 
for more than £1. Registered letters are received and despatched at all 
post offices. Particulars regarding the rates of commission and rates of 
poundage may be found in the Commonwealth Post Office Guide. 


Wireless Stations. 

Wireless stations have been erected at the following towns in Aus- 
tralia:—Sydney, Melbourne, Brisbane, Cooktown, Rockhampton, Thursday 
Island, Townsville, Adelaide, Broome, Esperance, Geraldton, Perth, Wynd- 
ham, Flinders Island, Hobart, King Island and Darwin. The charge for 
communicating between Australian towns and ships at sea, or vice versa, 
are:—To or from Australian ships and the mainland, 6d. per word, and to 
or from British and foreign ships, 11d. per word. 


VI.—SETTLEMENT ON THE LAND. 


Room for New Settlers. 

When the magnitude of Australia’s yet unoccupied area is considered, 
in conjunction with the circumstance that the present comparatively small 
population has touched only the fringe of the productive potentialities of 
the country, it is clear that there is room and opportunity for a large 
accession of population. The people most needed in Australia are agri- 
cultural settlers with small capital, who will help to develop the areas 
proved suitable for husbandry, together with other immigrants able and 
willing to work on the land. The days have gone by when “ gold could 
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be picked up in the streets,” but land can be obtained under such easy 
terms in Australia, that thrifty labourers can become, in a very few years, 
owners of farms. 


Area Available. 

No country in the world can offer greater advantages to wheat- 
growers, cattle-raisers, wool-growers, dairy-farmers and fruit-growers. Of 
the total area—1,903,732,240 acres—only 114,948,154 acres, or six per cent. 
of the whole area, has been alienated absolutely, that is to say, the 
freehold has been sold or granted by the Crown outright. Three per cent. 
of the whole area (61,380,397 acres) is in process of alienation, or, in other 








words, is held by settlers who are purchasing the freehold of the land on 
easy terms, by the payment of a small sum annually for a period of years. 
Nearly forty-nine per cent. of the whole area (930,533,652 acres) is let by 
the Crown under leases or licenses to occupy for various periods. The 
remaining 800,604,955 acres, or 42.06 per cent. of the whole area, are un- 
occupied. Much of this unoccupied Crown land is essentially pastoral, and 
will be leased to stockholders as stock routes are opened up, and the safety 
of flocks and herds insured by reliable supplies of artesian, Sy -aivvesteva. 
or surface water. Considerable capital and experience are necessary for 
persons embarking upon pastoral enterprises. 


Closer Settlement. 


In all the States, what are called Closer Settlement Acts have been 
passed. It has been found in many localities that the value of the produce 
of a large pastoral estate, originally considered as being at its full 
capacity, compares unfavourably with the returns which may be obtained 


. 
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from the same area when subdivided and cultivated by agricultural settlers. 
Under the Acts just mentioned, the State Governments, therefore, re- 
purchase large estates, which in past years have been alienated by the 
Crown, and, after cutting them up into areas of suitable size, throw them 
open to settlement on easy terms and conditions. The subdivision and sale 
of lands by private owners is also going on all over the country, but the 
terms offered by such owners, as a rule, are not nearly so easy as those 
offered by the Governments, which do not desire to make a profit, and 


which can insist on the permanent occupation of the land by carefully 
chosen tenants. 


How to Obtain Land. 


It is not possible within the scope of this sketch to enter with any 
degree of completeness into the different methods by which land may be 
taken up in the several States. Though there is a considerable similarity 
between the principal forms of tenure in the States, the terms and con- 
ditions vary considerably in detail, and, therefore, only a general indication 
of the most important systems will here be given. For more detailed 
information as to land available in the various States, price, and con- 
ditions of tenure, intending settlers are referred to the Director of Migra- 
tion and Settlement, Australia House, London, and to the Commissioner for 
Australia in New York, or to the Secretary, Development and Migration 
Commission, Melbourne. 


Crown Lands. 


At the present time there is very little Crown land suitable for agri- 
culture, within easy reach of railway communication, open for selection. 
The State Governments, in co-operation with the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment, have, since the war, concentrated their efforts at land settlement 
upon Australian ex-soldiers, and the various schemes have absorbed many 
millions of pounds sterling, which otherwise would largely have been 
expended on developmental work in new country. The States of Victoria, 
Western Australia and Queensland are providing for the settlement of 
approved applicants on farming lands. 


Advances to Farmers. 


For the purpose of assisting settlers to erect buildings and carry out 
improvements on their holdings, financial aid is rendered to settlers by 
agricultural banks or similar institutions controlled by the State Govern- 
ments. The amounts advanced and the conditions regarding interest and 
repayment differ somewhat in the several States. Generally, advances may 
be obtained on freehold property or on conditional purchases for the pur- 
poses of—(a) paying off existing encumbrances; (b) making improve- 
ments or developing the agricultural, pastoral, horticultural or viticultural 
resources of the land; (c) building homes on the land, or (d) purchasing 
stock, machinery or implements. Loans, together with interest at a low 
rate, are generally repayable by half-yearly instalments, within thirty-one 
years. At the 30th June, 1926, the total amount of such advances, in- 
cluding advances to enable returned soldiers to settle on the land, was 
£121,575,168, and the balance due was £78,174,221. Special clauses are 
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inserted in many of the Closer Settlement and Small Holdings Acts, pro- 
viding for advances to persons taking up land under the Acts, on similar 
lines and for similar purposes to the above. By taking advantage of the 
opportunities thus offered for borrowing money at a low rate of interest, 
and repayable in small instalments, many farmers have been able to make 
their holdings wealth-producing at an early stage. 


Another consideration of great importance to the intending settler is 
the cost of getting his produce to market. In each State various descrip- 
tions of goods are classified, and the freight is charged according to 
classification. Both the classification and the rates charged vary in the 
several States, but, generally, low rates prevail. District rates are charged 
between specified stations, and are somewhat lower, as a rule, than the 
mileage rates. Special rates have been fixed for particular classes and for 
small packages of produce. 


Agricultural Education. 


The education of farmers is a subject to which much attention is 
given by the State Governments, which have established many agricultural 
colleges, where, for moderate fees, pupils receive instruction in the theory 
and practice of all branches of agriculture. There are also, in various 
parts of Australia, experimental farms, orchards and vineyards, where the 
most advanced and best methods of farming in all its branches are studied 
by Government officials or by practical farmers working in close co- 
operation with the Agricultural Departments. Experts on dairying, on 
horticultural and viticultural and other matters are sent out to lecture in 
various country districts, and to give practical demonstrations. Advice is 
given to farmers by means of the official agricultural journals, special 
bulletins, or by letter, when asked. There are also in practically all 
settled districts agricultural and horticultural societies, and associations of 
farmers and stock-breeders, aiming at improving their business and cul- 
tural methods. Elementary training in agriculture and horticulture is 
given at most State schools. In some States, Better Farming Trains are 
run by the Departments of Agriculture and Railways in conjunction. Lec- 
tures on the use of fertilizers, veterinary science, and general farming 
methods are given at all towns. visited by the “train.” Stud stock of all 
description are carried on the “train” in order that the experts may 
illustrate their lectures. 


Farm Labourers. 


Farm labourers are paid from 25/- to 45/- per week, with board and 
lodging, the wages depending mainly upon the skill and industry dis- 
played. For special classes of work, such as Shearing, harvesting and 
fruit-picking, special rates are paid, and, since employment is inter- 
mittent, the rates are naturally higher than those given to farm hands in 
constant employment. Harvester hands earn from 60/- per week to 90/- 
per week, with free board and lodging, during the harvesting period. 
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Share Farming. 


Farming on the “share” system has placed many a newcomer on the 
road to farm ownership and prosperity. The Scottish Agricultural Com- 
missioners, who toured Australia a few years ago, stated in their published 
report: “A man who is intelligent and industrious, and has had sufficient 
experience of farming, but had not enough money to buy land, cannot 
do better than turn his attention to farming on shares. He can take up 
wheat farming, dairying, fruit-production, or mixed farming, and if he has 





A Herd of Nerefords 


a good reputation, he will find no difficulty in getting on shares the kind 
of farm he wants.” The agreements vary with the class of industry, but 
are generally on a half-profits basis. 


Assisted Passages. 

The Commonwealth Government grants assistance toward the payment 
of the passage money of persons in Great Britain desiring to settle on the 
land or to engage in farm or dairy work, or work of a similar nature, 
and to other persons (together with their wives and families, if any) who 
can satisfy the Director of Migration and Settlement, London, that they 
will make suitable settlers. Free passages are granted to women approved 
for domestic service under conditions which can be ascertained from the 
Director. Arrangements have been made with several of the best known 
and most up-to-date shipping companies for transportation from Great 
Britain, and the Government makes a contribution which considerably 
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reduces the cost of passage to intending settlers. Those who avail them- 
selves of assisted passages are met on arrival in Australia by Government 
officers and by representatives of voluntary and auxiliary bodies co- 
operating in the work of reception and aftercare. 


VII.—PRODUCTIVE RESOURCES. 
1.—General. 


In the value of its production per inhabitant, Australia exceeds any 
other country for which records are available. The total amount, as 
shown hereunder, has increased enormously during the last fifty years. 
The higher prices realized in recent years for all articles of production 
should be taken into account when these large increases are considered. 
The estimated value at various periods from 1881 and the value per 
inhabitant, were as follows:— 


Estimated Value of Production, 1881 to 1925-26. 


Year « ss as 1881. 1891. 1901. 1911. (1921-22. 1923-24. 


Estimated 
vealiae on 
£1,000 


Value per in- 
habitant 






71,116] 96,087] 114,585] 188,359] 344,302 430,387 


£s. d.| & 8: a2) S-s-d.\-S s. de) Ss7 asia cama 
si 1 3/2919 91380 2 641 38 -Si62 910168 5+ 2766 









The table hereunder shows the approximate value of the production 
from all industries during the year 1925-26:— 


£ £ 
AGriGultyralys sae 89,267,000 Miimtnioe sone eee 24,592,000 
Pastoree sean eer ocneOUO Manufacturing .. .. 143,256,000 
Dairying, Poultry and 
Bee-farming .. .. 47,161,000 Si 
Forestry and Fisheries 12,784,000 Total: 22 =. =. 430338 2000 





2.—Agriculture. 
Area and Distribution of Crops. 


The agricultural industry is the third industry in Australia as regards 
the value of production. The progress of agriculture at various intervals 
since 1870 appears below. The figures quoted are exclusive of lands under 
permanent artificially-sown grasses. 


Area Under Crop, 1870 to 1925-26. 


Year on.” i. 1870-71. | 1880-81.) 1890-91. | 1900-01. | 1910-11. | 1920_91. 
Area _ 1,000 
2,144 4,561 5,430 8,814 11,894 15,070 


acres 
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The vast area and varied soils of Australia permit of an almost un- 
limited range of products. A summary of the acreage under the principal 
crops is given in the next table:— 


Distribution of Crons, 1925-26. 











Crop. Acres. | Crop. Acres. 

Wheat Wei ees eas ee el OS ison ls SUSAN ory athe = shut aecar fale ane 284,828 
(O} EN ESIES ith Soares ae A ee S44 tA Wainevards .) 9. .6e. 25 2: 112,120 
Barley ee rete rte: 370,948 || Orchards and Fruit Gardens 276,451 
VINA Ci iain cena ae fat Zoo Moule Varker Gardens.) 21.0 2. 31,868 
FObCAGOES (aie acne. Ws eloss dl (OGROLIe GG ae.5 cod ac Se oe EPO aa 
PAN eh oe ie eae. 26990518 ||Paule OLNCH CLOPS. 2. aoe 75,662 
Green Forage . .. .. 880,957 


Beans and Peas . .. 48,943 AMGEN ec ee ee oc eA Ais 


(a) Includes sweet potatoes (1918 acres) 








Wheat. 


From the above table it will be seen that wheat is the main crop in 
Australia, that cereal occupying 66 per cent. of the total cultivated area 
in 1926-27. The progress of wheat-growing at various intervals since the 
year 1880 is shown hereunder:— 


Progress of Wheat-Growing, 1880 to 1926-27. 














Year. Area under Pro- Year. Area under Pro- 
Wheat. duction. Wheat. duction. 
Acres. Bushels. Acres. Bushels. 
1880-81, . 3,052,617 23,356,749] 1920-21 .. 9,072,167 | 145,873,850 
1890-91 .. 3,228,538 27,118,259 || 1922-23 .. 9,763,861 | 109,454,842 
1900-01 .. 5,666,614 A48,353,402]| 1923-24 .. 9,540,434 | 124,993,271 
LON Ole 7,372,456 95,111,983 || 1926-27 .. |11,687,919 | 160,761,886 


1915-16 .. |12,484,512 | 179,065,703 


| ee 
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Decline and Recovery. 

The area devoted to the production of wheat for grain reached its 
maximum in 1915-16, largely as the result of a special war effort. After 
that year, however, there was a serious decline, brought about principally 
by war conditions and unfavourable seasons. With the return to normal 
conditions, the wheat acreage is again rapidly expanding. 

Wheat and Flour Exports. 

For some years past, Australia has been in a position to export a 
large quantity of wheat and flour to other countries. The value of wheat 
exported during 1924-25 was £17,187,388, and during 1926-27, £20,785,414. 
The growth of the export trade is indicated in the following table:— 


Export of Wheat and Flour, 1911 to 1926-27. 


: IE 1920-21. | 1921-22. | 1922-23. | 1923-24. 


76,791,883] 99,947,223 | 31,510,334] 59,912,147 | 73,925,315 
25,987,435 | 23,686,272 





1926-27. 












Wheat 
(bushels) 
Flour* 






50,147,840 
8,442,816 | 11,026,800 | 17,267,232 |18,936,048 









*In bushels of wheat—one ton of flour being taken as equivalent to 48 
bushels of wheat. 


Oats, Barley and Maize. 

Oats and barley are grown throughout Australia, but Queensland 
grows very little oats. During the latest season under review, South 
Australia accounted for 67 per cent. of the acreage under barley, and 
Victoria for 28 per cent. Malting barley was grown on 85 per cent. of 
the area cropped with this cereal in 1925-26. In view of the good price 
Which well-grown grain commands, it is rather surprising that the area 
devoted to barley should fluctuate so considerably. The importation of 
malt has practically ceased, so that Australia is self-supporting, so far as 
this commodity is concerned. The warm, humid climate of the coastal 
districts of New South Wales and Queensland is adapted admirably to the 
growth of maize, but very heavy yields are obtained also in selected 
districts in Victoria. 

Hay. 

Next to wheat, the hay crop is the most important in the Common- 
wealth, 15 per cent. of the cultivated area in 1925-26 being under this crop. 
In other countries, hay is made principally of meadow grasses, but in 
Australia it is found very profitable to use wheat and oats for hay-making. 
Large quantities of lucerne hay are made also, particularly in New South 
Wales, Queensland and Victoria. 

The acreage and yield of hay at various periods since 1860 are shown 
in the table hereunder:— 


Hay Crop, 1860 to 1926-27. 


. |1860—61.]1880-81.] 1900-01. | 1910-11.] 1920-21. | 1926-27. 


Area under’ Hay 
(aches) oe lezoc, 002 2,258,405 | 3,233,189 2,699.631 
Production of Hay 


(tons) .-| 337,210 | 815,033 |1,834,448 


















716,576 | 1,517,963 






3,175,887 | 4,686,331 3,487,352 
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Sown Grasses and Green Forage. 

, Owing to the progress made by the dairying industry in Australia, it 
is only natural to expect that there should be a considerable increase in 
the area under artificially-sown grasses and green forage. The yvrasses 
are sown mainly on uncultivated land, after burning off the existing 
vegetation. Under normal conditions, the principal crops cut for green 





oe 
LOREX 


Tob 


forage are maize, sorghum, oats, barley, rye, rape and lucerne, while small 
quantities of sugar cane also are used. The progress in these directions 
is shown in the following tab!e:— 


Areas Under Grasses and Green Forage, 1915/16 to 1926/27. 





Area under | Area under Area under | Area under 
Year. Sown Green Year. Sown Green 
Grasses. Forage. Grasses. Forage. 
Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. 
1915-16 .. 3,449,377 515,485 OZ 32 4enee 5,092,000 961,311 
19 70= Zia 4,010,815 406,954 19 25—Z20=s- 4,455,102 1,055,210 
O22 2h 4,318,414 452,508 OAC =i 4,527,603 880,957 





Root and Tuber Crops. 

All varieties of root and tuber crops thrive in Australia, but, of those 
grown, potatoes and onions are the most important. The progress of 
potato cultivation is shown hereunder :— 


Potato Cultivation, 1890-91 to 1926-27. 
















Weare. 1890-91. |1900—-01. |1910-11. 


















106,764 
369,079 


110,435 
319,657 


139,445 
373,176 


Area under Potatoes (acres) 
Yield of Potatoes (tons) 


The other root crops grown comprise mangolds, sugar beet, turnips 
and ‘‘ sweet potatoes.” 
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Cane Sugar. 


Sugar cane is grown in Queensland and New South Wales, the area 
under crop in the former State being naturally by far the more extensive. 
The area and yield for Australia since 1915 are as follows:— 


Area and Yield of Sugar Cane, 1915/16 to 1926/27. 


tons tons 























1915-16 .. 164,285 1,310,264 159,640 |} 1923-24 .. 237,280 2,177,892 | 286,004 
1920-21 ..| 174,001 |1,470,768)] 182,525 || 1925-26 .. 3,965,587 | 517,970 
1921-22 ..| 197,293 |2,436,890| 300,004 || 1926-27 . .| 284,828 |3,155,916 | 415,876 








Vineyards. 

The grape vine flourishes in all the States on the mainland of Aus- 
tralia, but the cultivation of wine grapes is carried on most extensively 
in South Australia and Victoria. Figures illustrating the progress of the 
grape growing industry are shown hereunder :— 


Vineyards and their Production, 1910 to 1926/27. 





Area under | Production} Table 


Year. Grape Vines.| of Wine | Grapes. Raisins.| Currants. 
Acres. Gallons. Tons. Cwt. Cwt. 
TOMO Sle eet. 59,114 5,866,049 | 13,812 | 114,063 66,655 
O20 Zier ee eee: toe 81,165 11,014,220 8,823 | 168,177 13Gsoo0l 
O28 AeA eae oe 112,965 14,663,881 | 11,465 | 590,406 304,294 
G2 = 262 nora ee 112,697 16,231,142 | 11,796 | 495,566 244,694 
NO QG= ilk ee ae cee 112,120 | 20,456,341 | 138,719 | 870,040 255,168 


nn EEE 


The raisins and currants referred to in the above table, prior to the 
year 1910-11, were grown in Victoria and South Australia, and for later 
years the yields for New South Wales and Western Australia have been 
included. There is a growing demand for locally-dried raisins and currants, 
which have displaced the imported article. During 1926-27, the value of 
raisins exported was £1,265,994, and currants £377,899. 


Wines. 

Australia produces wines of excellent quality, many of which have 
obtained medals and certificates at foreign exhibitions. During the last 
few years the industry has been helped considerably by the payment of 
a Government bounty. In addition, measures for active propaganda 
designed to push the sales of Australian wines overseas, and a measure 
of Imperial preference have brought about a considerable increase in the 
export of Australian wines. The values of the overseas imports and 
exports in 1926-27 were respectively £101,459 and £833,604. 
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Fruit-growing. 

Fruit produced in the various States during 1926-27 was valued as 
follows:—New South Wales. £2,306,968; Victoria, £1,435,755; Queensland, 
£1,349,621; South Australia, £732,586; Western Australia, £926,469; Tas- 
mania, £1,445,910, and the Federal Capital Territory, £342. The value 
of Australia’s fruit crops during that season was:— 


Fruit Crops, 1926-27. 





Fruit. Value. | Fruit. Value. 
|| 
£ | £ 

ADPDICS a sce ieee DAT OS || OGANLCSeeer site eee 1 669,576 
AD EICOUSm ena. bea eee 393,133 RCALS: Lata oer ob 54 eae. AA elean 
Bananasie tener 730,576 PINeA pp Csi oe. 318,010 
Kemons 2) ae eee 224,451 PUIG eur eee ree: 287,695 
Nectarines and Peaches 922,685 Other-truitse- ec 726,090 
| otal yee are 8,197,651 

TT Slip - Yd 

. re 

Sey ee 
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Orchard Cullivation 


Chances of Success. 


Among other fruits grown successfully in commercial quantities are 
mangoes, custard apples, papaws, quinces, passion fruit, figs, almonds, 
prunes, strawberries, gooseberries, loganberries and blackberries, etc. In 
fact, Australia enjoys a range of climate and soils that admit of no 
restriction upon the kind or quality of the fruit that ean be grown. Asa 
general rule, the surplus over local consumption finds a ready market 
oversea, either in a fresh state or as preserves and jam. During the 
year 1926-7, the value of fruit exported was:—Apples, £624,040; other 
fresh fruit, £181,533; dried fruit (other than currants and raisins), £34,794 
fruit and vegetables, preserved in liquid, or pulped, £310,142; jams and 
jellies, £72,354... The newcomer desiring to invest his capital is advised to 
make careful inquiry from the Government experts before purchasing’ or 
planting an orchard, for, while thousands of families are living in comfort 
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upon their orchards, there are some who have not sueceeded, through 
selecting unsuitable localities and unsuitable varieties of trees, and thus 
embarking on hopeless propositions. 


Rice. 


As the result of experimental rice cultivation carried out on the 
Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area in New South Wales in 1924-25, con- 
siderable success was achieved in the growing of this product. In 1925-26, 
61,098 bushels of rice were harvested. It is anticipated that 30,000 acres 
will be devoted to rice in 1927-28, and that Australia will shortly be 
producing all the rice necessary for local consumption. 


Minor Crops. 


Among the minor crops grown may be enumerated tobacco, hops, 
grass-seed, millet, coffee, arrowroot, rhubarb, and various gourd crops. 
Olives of excellent quality are grown in South Australia. 


Tobacco. 


In all the States in which the cultivation of tobacco has been tried, 
the soil and climate appear to be very suitable for the growth of the plant, 
and the enormous importation of tobacco in its various forms furnishes an 
indication of the extensive local market which exists for an article grown 
and prepared in such a manner as to meet the requirements of customers. 
In 1926-27, 2,192 acres were cultivated. The value of the importations of 
tobacco into Australia during 1926-27 amounted to £2,760,176, comprising 
manufactured tobacco, £97,648; unmanufactured tobacco, £2,250,305; cigars, 
£113,491; cigarettes, £297,812; and snuff, £920. During 1925-26 there 
were 26 tobacco factories in Australia, employing 4,325 persons. The 
Commonwealth Government, in association with the British Australasian 
Tobacco Company, is at present making a comprehensive investigation of 
the whole of the tobacco industry, both in respect of soil and climatic 
conditions, with a view to a greater local production of Australia’s 
requirements. 


Cotton. 

Australia possesses enormous areas of virgin country, suitable for the 
cultivation of cotton. In Queensland the industry is now assuming im- 
portant dimensions. The development in recent years is shown in the 
following table:— 


Cotton.—Area and Yield, 1921/22 to 1926/27. 





Yield of 





Year. Area. unginned Cotton. 
acres. lbs. 
1921-22 ae a ae fe: a oon 2,805 940,699 
1922-23 me sh ye ae ae a 37,663 4,007,878 
1973-24. +a be ee a a ave LO;219 12,614,546 
1924-25 op i oe ae ae fe 82,409 16,457,813 
1925-26... ee a aie ae Se 53,473 19,560,858 
1926-27 31,022 9,069,492 
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Plantations in Papua. 


In the territory of Papua there are considerable areas of rich agri- 
cultural land, which may be acquired by settlers on easy terms. The most 
reliable and lucrative plantation industries are para rubber and cocoanuts, 
but all sorts of tropical fruits, fibres and spices, in addition to many 
valuable drug-yielding plants, have been proved to thrive to perfection. 


3.—The Pastoral Industry. 
Wool. 
During 1925-26, the total value of the yield from all industries, in- 
cluding manufacturing, was £430,387,000, and of this sum £113,327,000 or 
over 26 per cent., was contributed by the pastoral industry. Wool, of 
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A Shearing Shed 


course, was the main factor in this yield. The qualities of Australian wool 
are well known, and are evidenced in the prices paid for it by British and 
foreign purchasers. The production of wool is given below, and is stated 
in the grease, on the assumption that two pounds of “ greasy ”’ wool are, 
on the average, required to produce one pound of “ scoured and washed ” 


Ook 


Production of Wool (in the Grease), 1901 to 1927. 













623,951 | 830,460 | 924,411 





( é 


“Wool ready for Export. 
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Export of Wool. 


Prior to the war, about 31 per cent. of the exports of wool from Aus- 
tralia was despatched to the United Kingdom, whereas the shipments for 
the same destination during the past five years have averaged nearly 42 
per cent. The following table shows, for the years 1913 and 1926-27, the 
quantities and value of wool exported, and the principal countries to which 
consigned :— 


Export of Wool Before and After the War. 










Weight of 
Weight of Greasy eae Total Value of all 
Country to which | Wool Exported. ae Tops Wool Exported. 
Exported. Exported. 
19138. |1926-27.) 1913. |1926—27. 1913. 1926-27. 
1,000 Ibs. |1, s. |1,000 Ibs. | 1,000 Ibs. £ 
United Kingdom | 185,887 26,1 76 30,114 SERESE 19,013,978 
Austria-Hungary 11 5732 LOA 5,011 
BeleiuMM se se 51,882 920 5 740 2,386,892 | 5,507,034 
Canadanicn sons 89 a 321 5,404 69,695 
Trance qo. see. | lod oo 18,804 | 10,079 | 17,429,856 | 13,164,721 
Germany. ., ¢ 4... 94,069 | 97,805 IMASsteoro4 med OOOslone le meOAUsen t 
ING lee seca -nesce ce 002 100 7 30,586 23,670 
tally eee eh ee 5,778 188 295 956,718 | 2,156,454 
Japanese Joe 7,200 ¢ So DO4G 0,002 feos 018 7,868,883 
Netherlands E M Re a Ae 89,078 
New Zealand .. 101 20 5,199 8,935 
United States .. 14,667 . 305 745,354 | 4,080,960 
Other Countries 247 514 12,765 144,964 


ovale. i errr 64,450 | 57,737 | 26,277,062 | 60,054,360 


Of the total importations of wool into the United Kingdom during 
1925, Australian wool represented 31 per cent. of quantity and 36 per cent. 
of value, and New Zealand 25 per cent. of ‘quantity and 24 per cent. of 
value. A total of 672,926,800 lbs., valued at £61,888,462, was received from 
British possessions, being 85 per cent. of the total weight imported, and 
86 per cent. of the total value. 


Woollen Mills. 

The manufacture of woollens and tweeds was established in Australia 
at an early period in its history, the first record in New South Wales 
dating back to 1801, when a few blankets were made by prisoners. The 
production of the woollen mills of A ustralia consists chiefly of tweed cloths, 
flannels and blankets, all of which have acquired a reputation for purity 
and durability. The total length of tweed and cloth manufactured in Aus- 
tralia during 1925-26 was 5,992,637 vards. The production of flannel 
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amounted to 6,172,304 yards. Blankets, shawls and rugs to the number of 
937,135 were manufactured. The following table shows the progress of 
the industry :— 


Woollen and Tweed Mills, 1901 to 1925-26. 





Items. 1901. 1905. 1910. 1923-24. | 1925-26. 

No. of Factories .. 18 21 5 47 50 

No. of Employees .. UL Codey) 2,055 3,030 7,082 8,735 
Value of Plant and 

Machinery (£) .. 214,030 319,243 436,921 | 3,043,586] 3,247,602 
Greasy wool used in 

Australia (lbs.) .. | 6,024,442] 6,891,036] 8,826,520 135,000,000 |45,000,000 
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Valuing Wool prior to Sales 
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Sheep. 

Australia has long occupied a leading position among the sheep- 
raising countries of the world in regard to the size of the flocks and the 
quality and quantity of wool produced. The approximate number of sheep 
in the world is 575,000,0C0, and Australia contributes about 18 per cent. 
of that total. The latest available figures give Australia a total of 
103,563,000; Soviet Republics, 81,858,000; United States of America, 
41,909,000; Argentine Republic, 36,209,000; Union of South Africa, 
35,970,000; India, 34,602,000; New Zealand, 24,548,000; and United 
Kingdom, 23,577,000. 
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The table hereunder shows the number of sheep in Australia at 
various intervals since 1880:— 


Sheep Flocks, 1880 to 1926. 





Year. Number. Year. Number. Year. Number. 
S380 =. | 62,184,252 || 1905: 25. |) 74,540:916)|) 1921 ~ 521 -82:996 470 
1890 . .. | 97,881,221 || 1910 . .. | 98,066,046]} 1923 . .. | 80,000,000 
RSIS ee re (LOG 4200687) 19a. 2 a 73146,460)|5 1925). . | 108.563;210 
OOF | (0,002.99 5u 1920) scene ole Toon 2926... sa 104267, 101 





Frozen Mutton. 


Australia conducts a large and rapidly-increasing export trade in 
frozen mutton and lamb. The value of mutton and lamb exported was 
£726,296 in 1901, £1,111,969 in 1905, £3,413,848 in 1914-15, £4,321,917 in 
1922-23, and £2,430,465 in 1925-26. During the four years succeeding 
1914-15, owing to dry seasons and war conditions, the trade fell off con- 
siderably, but rapidly recovered with the release of shipping and the rise 
in English prices, reaching the record shipment of 246,971,346 lbs. in 
1919-20. The dearth of supplies consequent upon the drought greatly 
reduced the consignments in 1920-21, but the trade expanded in 1921-22, 
and an exceptionally large volume of exports was dispatched in 1925-26. 
There was a falling off in the exports for 1923-24. Crosses between the 
Merino and Lincoln, or between the Merino and the Leicester breeds, 
have proved extremely valuable, as they furnish both a good quality of 
wool and an excellent carcass for export purposes. The breeding of 
Shropshire and Southdown sheep, with a view to combining meat pro- 
duction with that of wool, is also on the increase. 


Cattle, Horses and Pigs. 


Until 1880, New South Wales occupied the leading position as a cattle- 
raising State, but Queensland forged ahead and maintained a lead which is 
now quite undisputed. The large total of 14,441,309 for 1921 represents 
the greatest number of cattle ever depastured in Australia. The beef- 
raising industry thrives in Northern Queensland, in the Northern Territory, 
and in the Kimberley districts of Western Australia, and it is generally 
admitted that some of the finest specimens of beef-producing cattle are 
those raised in the tropical districts in the far north of the continent. 

From the earliest times, the suitability of the climate and pastures of 
Australia for the production of serviceable breeds of horses has been 
fully recognized. The wonderful stamina of Australian bred horses has 
been clearly demonstrated, and for some years large numbers have been 
sent annually to India as remounts. 

The returns of pigs in Australia show remarkable fluctuations. The 
total was down to 753,693 in 1915, rose to the record figure of 1,169,365 in 
1917, dropped as low as 695,968 by 1919, and recovered to 764,406 in 1920, 
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and in 1925 to 1,128,374. In 1925, 73,374,679 lbs. of bacon and ham were 
made in Australia. Now that an export trade is being established, rapid 
growth of the industry may be expected 


The following table shows the increase of live-stoek since 1900:— 


Horses, Cattle and Pigs, 1900 to 1926. 
ee ee 





Year. 1900. IO: O20: | 1923. US ASY 1926. 
Cattle: = 5 8. 640;225)da744-714 13,499,787 [13,357,508 [13,279,785 | 11,963,278 
Horses .. | 1,609,654] 2,165,866 2,415,510! 2,327,440] 2,250,361 | 2.122.516 
leas aa 950,349] 1,025,850 764,406 897,874! 1,128,374 989,009 


ee 


Minor classes of live-stock in 1925-26 include goats (218,616), camels 
(9,904) mules and donkeys (16,898), and ostriches (529). About 12,000 
Angora goats are included with the goats in the above figure, and con- 
siderable attention has been devoted in recent years to the production of 
mohair. Camels are most numerous in Western Australia, where they are 
used chiefly for drawing wool waggons and carrying wool bales, and for 
riding purposes by prospectors and boundary riders. 


4.—Dairying, Poultry and Bee-Farmineg. 
Growth of Dairying. 

Among the live-stock brought out by the first Governor, Captain 
Phillip, in 1788, were one bull, four cows, one calf and twelve pigs, and 
these were established at Farm Cove (now the Sydney Botanic Gardens), 
when the first settlement was founded. To-day there are over thirteen 
million head of cattle in Australia, of which about two and a half million 
are dairy cows. The existing herds have not sprung from the original 
stock only, but have been improved by the introduction of stud stock, in 
the selection and purchase of which the various State Governments have 
taken a considerable part. While dairying for many years was largely 
confined to the more temperate regions, remarkable advance has been nade 
of late in the south of Queensland, and there is every likelihood of the 
industry becoming firmly established in that state. Sufficient fodder is 
grown to carry the cattle through the period of the year when natural 


feed is seant. 


Dairying Made Easy. 

Pasturages are being improved in all States by the elimination of 
useless growth and the planting of English and other grasses suited to 
particular localities. The area of land devoted to green food and per- 
manent artificially-grown grasses is constantly increasing, and ensilage is 
being more generally used. Permanent structures for the shelter of dairy 
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herds are required to a very small extent in Australia, the mildness of the 
climate rendering it possible for stock to thrive in the open throughout 
the year, - Practical experience, however, has demonstrated the wisdom of 
rugging or otherwise protecting dairy cattle during the colder months in 
some districts, and the provision of shelters, in the form of plantations of 
trees, is attended by beneficial results in the colder localities. 








— 


Grand mies aie olan Caves, N SW 


Milk. 


The annual quantity of milk produced per dairy cow varies greatly 
with locality and season, probably reaching as high as 1,000 gallos, but 
the average for Australia for all dairy cows was 348 ellos Hn 971 Sand 
863 gallons in 1924 which constituted a record. The ALE NES: averages, of 
course, obtain in those States which have most extensively Due Dost 
scientific methods of dairying, such as systematic breeding, culling of 
herds, and milk testing. Dairy experts, Ui une conEE) of the various 
State Agricultural Departments, give instruction in ISIN GH methods of 
production, and the strict supervision by SO Teaeuats MASI aha 
in a high standard of cleanliness. The total production of milk in 1921 
was 755,270,290 gallons, and in 1925-6, 773,459,000 gallons. 
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A Co-operative Butter Factory : 
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Milk Products. 


Cream separation and butter-making are generally carried on together, 
under the co-operative system. The number of farmers who adhere to 
hand processes is rapidly decreasing. The amalgamation of small factories, 
and the erection of large central butter factories, supplied by numerous 
“ereameries,’ has considerably reduced the cost of manufacture and 
resulted in a more uniform and improved quality of butter. Many of the 
factories have installed refrigerating plants for the storing of rabbits, as 
well as butter and other local produce. The growth of factories in Aus- 
tralia for the manufacture of butter, cheese, dried milk, condensed milk 
and casein is shown in the following table:— 


Butter, Cheese and Condensed Milk Factories, 1913 to 1925-26. 


Viet Number of Hands Value of Plant Value of 
Factories. Employed. | and Machinery. Output. 
£ “3 

1913 a: 7 jo 3,007 828,986 9,284,747 
1917 ae ce 560 3,501 933,086 14,151,290 
OPAL PVA ee ae 591 5,368 le 169 22,003,615 
1923-24 .. a: 583 5206 2,155,682 19,526,119 
1925-26 .. ie 585 5,490 2,522,001 22,971,416 





While the quantity of dairy production is largely affected by the 
nature of the seasons, the output of butter shows a steady increase in the 
past decade. During that period, the average annual production increased 
from 179,000,000 Ibs. for the quinquennium 1908-1912 to 263,000,000 for 
the last five years under review. This is considerably less than the record 
yield of 318,952,291 lbs. in 1924. 


The manufacture of cheese has been steadily increasing during recent 
years. The highest production recorded was 32.653,003 lbs., in 1921, while 
the production in 1925-26 amounted to 28,799,320 lbs. The average during’ 
the past ten years amounts to 27 million pounds weight. The value of 
cheese exported during 1925-26 was £271,973. 


Little condensed or concentrated milk was made in Australia prior to 
1908. The subsequent phenomenal growth is shown in the following 
table :— 


Condensed, Concentrated or Powdered Milk Made, 1908 to 1925/6. 


Sense eee ee 








Year. Quantity. Year. Quantity. 
1908 ee a4 ae 9,643,551 || 1922 ue se et 51,460,739 
1920 i: oe ys 70 944,482 || 1923 aS eae ae 64,389,000 
1921 ae ar as 70,383,378 || 1925-26 . aid ie 58,220,929 


Condensed, concentrated and powdered milk exported during 1925-26 
was valued at £1,476,422. Casein is also being extensively manufactured 
at butter factories. 
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Poultry. 

Poultry stocks are largely maintained by farmers, and production 
therefrom furnishes a considerable addition to the annual agricultural or 
dairying returns. During recent years, however, poultry-keeping has 
assumed an independent position among rural industries, while it is often 
carried on in conjunction with pig-raising. Poultry for consumption is 
extensively reared, and the egg-producing qualities of the birds have been 
ereatly improved by careful breeding. Co-operative egg-collecting circles 
have been formed in some districts; eggs are also delivered with the milk 
and cream to the local butter factories, and thence forwarded to market. 
There is some difficulty in obtaining complete figures of the yields of 
poultry products. The values returned show a steady increase in output 
from £4,402,188 in 1912-13, to £9,166,369 in 1925-26. 


The imports and exports of eggs show a balance on the side of 
exports. The export trade in eggs has expanded considerably during the 
past five years, and in 1925-26 the number exported amounted to 1,531,744 
dozen, valued at £116,681, compared with 692,015 dozen, valued at £53,558, 
in 1924-25. There is a growing oversea trade in live and frozen roultry. 
The value of these exports in 1925-26 was £2.311 and £25,242 respectively. 
Bee-farming. 

Bee-farming, like poultry-farming, is ordinarily an adjunct to agri- 
culture or dairying industries. Few persons devote their attention to 
apiculture alone. The returns of honey from productive hives during 
1925-26 gave an average of 55 lbs. per hive, and the average quantity 
of wax was 0.77 lb. per hive. The quantity of honey naturally varies 
according to the conditions of the seasons. The greatest quantities pro- 
duced in a year were in 1917-18, when 11,383,348 lbs. of honey and 151,099 
lbs. of beeswax were returned. The production in 1925-26 amounted to 
6,940,289 lbs. of honey and 96,046 lbs. of beeswax. In normal years, 
honey is produced in sufficient quantities to supply all local requirements, 
and a considerable quantity is sent oversea. During the past five years 
the value of the exports totalled £16,789. 


5.—-Forests. 


It has been estimated that the forests of Australia cover about 242 
million acres, or 1.29 per cent. of the total area, while the area specially 
reserved for timber is about 20 million acres, or 1.05 per cent. of the 
total. The actual area of wooded land is, of course, much greater. 


Timber Reserves. 


Economic forestry, aiming at the conservation of forestal wealth by 
safeguarding forests against inconsiderate destruction, and by the suitable 
reafforestation of denuded areas, is essential to the preservation of 
industries dependent upon an adequate supply of timber. Before State 
control of timber supplies became an item of practical policy, serious 
inroads into our forest wealth were made by timber-cutters and by new 
settlers. Considerable tracts of country were denuded of trees, and it 
is not unlikely that climatological changes have been caused thereby. A 
vigorous policy of reafforestation is now being followed. Several schools 
have been established for instruction in practical forestry, and nurseries, 
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totalling 134 acres in area, and an area of effective plantations, amounting 
to 49,998 acres, have been laid out. Besides restoring the valuable native 
timber, the Forestry Departments, by the successful planting of exotics 
in various parts of Australia, have demonstrated that the Australian 
climate is suitable for the cultivation of a large number of the most 
valuable and beautiful of the world’s timber trees. 

Hardwoods. 


Among Australian hardwood timbers, the species of eucalyptus 
popularly known as ironbark are very highly prized for all work requiring 
great strength and durability. Builders prefer ironbark girders, in many 
cases, to those made of steel or iron, for the ironbark does not burn 
easily, nor does it bend or buckle with heat. Large quantities of other 
species of eucalyptus are used locally, as well as exported abroad, for 
wood-paving, such as jarrah (E. marginata), karri (E. diversicolor) and 
Murray red gum (E. rostrata). The stringy barks and the turpentine 
(Synearpia laurifolia) are valuable timbers for wharfs and bridges. There 
are large numbers of other “ gums,” “ boxes” and “ mahoganies ” of com- 
mercial value for industrial purposes. Pines of various sorts are used in 
the making of ceilings and boxes. Among furniture and cabinet-making 
timbers may be included red cedar (Cedrela australis), a beautifully- 
marked and easily-worked timber, rosewood, white beech, silky oak, tulip 
wood, red bean, figured blackwood, and hosts of others. Mountain ash 
is being used in one of the most recent industries—for the manufacture of 
clothes-pegs. The Commonwealth Government utilizes Australian woods 
for rifle stocks, telephone switchboards and aeroplane parts, and much 
Australian timber was used in the construction of Australia House, London. 


The Timber Trade. 


The ‘quantity of timber sawn or hewn in Australia during 1925-26 was 
39,799,000 super feet, and the value of the timber exported during that 
year was £1,381,859, of which £1,352,550 represented 113,185,000 super feet 
of undressed (sawn) timber. During the same year, Australia imported 
no less than 392,000,000 super feet of undressed timber, valued at 
£4,994,000, and the total value of imported wood was £5,556,528. By far 
the greater proportion of the undressed timber imported consisted of 
softwoods, such as yellow pine, redwood and oregon, from the United 
States and Canada, kauri, rimu and white pine from New Zealand, and 
pine from Japan. The principal hardwoods are oak, from the United 
States and Japan, and teak, from India. 


Sandalwood. 

Hong Kong, India, Straits Settlements and China draw large supplies 
of sandalwood from Australia, the quantity during 1925-26 being 8,235 
tons, valued at £252,807. 


Eucalyptus Oil. 

The oil extracted from the leaves and young growth of certain classes 
of eucalypts is used as a drug, and also in connection with ore flotation 
processes. Complete information regarding local production and con- 
sumption is not available. Oversea exports amounted in 1921-22 to £24,247, 
in 1922-23 to £33,990, in 1923-24 to £66,339 in 1924-25 to £75,768, and in 
1925-26 to £73,023. 
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Tanning Bark. 


Prior to the war, there was a fairly considerable export of tan bark 
to Germany and Belgium. The exports westward have naturally dwindled, 
and at present New Zealand gets the largest share of the available export. 
The amount exported during 1925-26 was 322 tons, valued at £3,818. 


6.—F isheries. 
Supplies and Markets. 

Australia possesses an abundant and varied fish fauna, embracing 
both tropical and temperate varieties, and including destructive as well as 
valuable species. In rivers and lakes both indigenous and imported 
varieties thrive. The latter have been introduced and acclimatized for 
industrial and sporting purposes by Governments and angling societies. 
Exploitation of the fishing areas for some classes of fish for the whole 
year, for others during the breeding season only, or until a certain size is 
attained, is, where necessary, strictly forbidden; proclaimed localities are 
closed against net fishing, and a minimum size of mesh for nets is fixed. 
The sea fishermen in some districts have made regulations in their own 
interests, for the purpose of controlling the market supply. States and 
municipalities are interesting themselves in the direction of more economic 
distribution. Good markets are assured in the chief cities for regular 
deliveries of fresh fish. The annual consumption of fish per head of 
population in Great Britain is 42 lbs.; in Australia it has been estimated 
at 13 lbs. The comparatively heavy import of dried and preserved fish 
(valued at £1,340,271 in 1925-26) would appear to indicate that there is 
great scope for the development of the industry. The value of dried, 
preserved, and fresh fish exported in 1925-26 (chiefly to Hong Kong) 
amounted to £8,097. During 1925, there were 4,399 boats and 7,786 men 
engaged in general fishing, and the value of fish obtained was £909,082, 
exclusive of £103,338 for lobsters. In the oyster fisheries, 745 boats and 
728 men were employed, and the value of the take was £135,562. 


Australia’s coastline is about 12,210 miles in length, and taking a 
mean fishing distance of 20 miles as available for general commercial 
fisheries work, this indicates the existence of a food province of no less 
than 244,200 square miles in extent. Operations of trawlers during a 
period of nearly eight years, off the coast of New South Wales, revealed 
some of the richest trawling areas in the world. Trawling is now being 
carried on successfully in a smal! way by private enterprise. The Com- 
monwealth Government (through the Development and Migration Com- 
mission) is conducting, in conjunction with the State Governments, an 
exploration of the fish resources of Australia, with a view to their greater 
utilisation for the supply of local requirements. Both the commercial and 
the scientific sides of the industry are being investigated for this purpose. 


Food Fishes. 
To attempt anything like a complete account of the food fishes which 


abound in Australian waters is here out of the question. Among sea 
varieties may be mentioned the snapper, which is taken by line in 
quantities off the coast, and is reckoned among: the finest edible fishes in 
the world. Then there are whiting, trevally, sea perch, black and red 
bream, sole, groper, rock cod, garfish, barracouta, trumpeter, flathead, sea 
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carp, herring and hosts of others. Among fresh-water fish may be 
enumerated the Murray cod (which sometimes reaches a weight of over 
50 lbs.), perch and mullet. Suitable streams on the mainland have been 
stocked with English trout and other fish, and the trout-fishing to be 
obtained in Australia is said to be unsurpassed anywhere. Fine sport is 
also afforded by the trout and salmon in the lakes and rivers of Tasmania. 
Lobsters, shrimps, prawns, and edible oysters and other shell-fish are 
found in abundance on the Australian coasts. By husbanding the natural 
crop of oysters, and by judicious transplanting, the output has been very 
materially augmented. The areas are leased by the Government to private 
persons, lengths of foreshore being taken up and properly exploited. It 
is believed that there is a great future before the Australian oyster 
industry. 

Whaling is carried on along the south-east and south-west coasts, but 
the particulars of the industry are not available. 


Pearl Shell and Béche-de-Mer. 

The pearl oyster inhabits the northern and western coastal waters, 
from Cape York to Shark Bay, a length of shore over 2,000 miles. The 
fishing is generally conducted with the aid of diving apparatus, in water 
varying from four to twenty fathoms; but in Shark Bay the shell—a small 
variety—is dredged by scoops drawn by motor launches and small luggers, 
or is taken by hand at low tide. Diving and “tending” are still almost 
exclusively in the hands of Asiatics, the employment of white divers 
having proved a complete failure. A Royal Commission, after exhaustive 
inquiry, declared its opinion that the “‘ White Australia” policy would not 
be weakened or imperilled by allowing the present system of indentured 
Asiatic labour to continue. Some of the pearling fleets have transferred 
to Dutch waters during recent years. In October, 1911, a pearl weighing 
178 grains, valued at £3,000, was obtained at Broome. Experiments have 
been made in cultivating the pearl oyster on suitable banks. The béche- 
de-mer industry is carried on in Queensland and the Northern Territory, 
and tortoise-shell is also obtained on those coasts. Trochus shell to the 
value of £80,181 was raised in Queensland in 1925. The figures in the 
following table refer to Queensland, Northern Territory, and Western 
Australia only. There is no production in other States. The return of 
pearls is incomplete. 


Pearl, Pearl-shell, Béeche-de-Mer and Tortoise-shell, 1907 to 1925. 


Particulars. 1907. G2: ILS PALL 1923. | 1925. 

No. of boats engaged a 625 607 334 388 416 
No. of men employed ote 3,920 ALAS) 2,403 3,005 3,347 
Pearls obtained— 

Value 2 on .. £| 64,890 | 106,875 | 36,163 60,717 | 65,095 
Pearlshell obtained— 

Quantity .. Ao tons 2,034 Hap US: 12422 2,292 2,602 

Value at we ..-£ | 249,115 | 530,298 | 189,276 | 288,689 | 362,285 
Béche-de-mer obtained— 

Value vn = elec Org oul 29,142 | 52,201 33,370 | 138,535 
Tortoise shell obtained— 

Value af. ie: Sie ae 2,042 785 1,080 578 820 
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7.—Mineral Wealth. 
How the States Contributed. 


The value of production from the mineral industry is now considerably 
less than that yielded by the agricultural or the pastoral industry; never- 
theless, it was the discovery of gold, in 1851, that attracted large bodies 
of population to Australia, and thus laid the foundation of its nationhood. 
The population of Australia in 1841 was only 221,000, but the total had 
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increased to over 1,168,000 by the end of 1861. The value of minerals 
produced in Australia to date, and the contributions made by each State 
to the totals, are indicated in the following table:— 


Mineral Production to End of 1926. 











Minerals. N.S. W. Victoria. Q’land. S. Aust. W. Aust. Tas. N. Ter.(a) | Australia. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ £ Million £ 
Gold a 63,704,810] 303,076,885 85,631,144] 1,628,227] 158,517,414] 8,908,720| 2,282,263 624 
Silver and 
lead ..| 108,902,368 264,326 4,129,596 381,251 2,215,685] 8,261,110 63,579 124 
Copper .. 15,540,299 216,656 25,767,115 | 33,091,881 1,805,082] 18,224,367 232,852 95 
Iron 6,741,852 15,641 472,279] 5,404,847 36,721 52,110 ae 13 
Tin Bie 13,678,138 948,709 10 626,749 ar 1,547,916| 16,463,413 584,640 44 
Wolfram 272,187 11,885 1,061,672 301 1,441 202,175 216,859 2 
Zine - 19,974,741 eS 13,460 15,993 5,437 420,858 20 
Coal ..| 160,390,428 9,280,659 15,341,114 530 4,952,736 1,434,912 wae 191 
Other... 7,567,276 829,784 2,832,200| 3,537,498 161,560 1,378,544 40,626 16 
Total ..| 396.772,099| 214,644,545] 145,875,329] 44,059,998] 169,243,992] 55,346,209] 3,420,819 1,129 


(a) To 30th June, 1926. 


Rich Variety of Minerals. 
Mineral production has declined considerably of recent years, but there 


is still a considerable portion of the continent which has yet to be 
systematically prospected, and where the presence of immense deposits 
Son 
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of valuable minerals has long been known. It may be said that the variety 
of Australian mineral wealth is very great. Among the minerals not 
enumerated in the next table are nickel, tungsten, mercury, radio-active 
ores, mica, graphite, clays, ochres, lime, cement, and such building stones 
as sandstones, syenites, granites, basalts, augite-andesite, porphyries, 
serpentines, slates, limestones and marbles. Among the gems and precious 
stones are diamonds, emeralds, rubies, sapphires, amethysts, precious opal, 
turquoise, topazes, garnets, chrysolites, cairngorm and agates. For details 
concerning occurrence and output the reader is referred to the “ Common- 
wealth Year Book.” The principal minerals produced during 1925 and 
1926 were as follows:— 


Value of Principal Minerals Produced, 1925 and 1926. 





Minerals. 1925. 1926. Minerals. 1925. 1926. 
£ £ £ £ 

Alunite : os 2,124 2,320 || Limestone Flux .. 239,616 261,818 
Antimony Ore, ete. Suede 1,426 |} Magnesite .. 14,250 15,221 
Arsenical Ore... 21,128 11,634 |} Manganese Ore 3,63 4,498 
Asbestos... Le 1,641 2,748 || Molybdenite 7,464 7,391 
Barytes ik ay 6,440 5,626 || Opal 20,100 22,415 
Bismuth .. aA 3,029 773 || Osmiridium 103,570 61,908 
Brown Coal ay. 166,404 188,899 || Phosphate 1,479 1,300 
Chromite .. 5 2,670 1,704 || Pigments 1,703 2,945 
Coal a a Halsey AU RPA LS 11,678,046 |} Platinum .. Be 11,061 6,910 
Cobalt Ore se 18,014 5,430 |! Salt a se 176,065 204,977 
Copper oe ae 775,043 565,743 |) Sapphires me 42,345 OF2IKs 
Diamonds ae 240 77 |; Shale a: oe 559 1,475 
Diatomaceous Earth 1,984 1,765 || Silver a ee 176,662 139,902 
Gold oe oe 2,375,409 2,214,401 || Silver-lead Ore, 
Gypsum ... = 79,375 71,929 Concentrates, ete. 5,420,349 4,476,011 
Iron che os 525,415 578,605 || Tin and Tin Ore 752,909 854,524 
Iron Oxide se 2,436 1,958 || Wolfram .. oe 15,153 5,313 
Iron Ore and Flux 674.994 675,221 Zine and Concen- 
Kaolin 1 os 6,614 10,144 trates .. a 1,135,057 1,549,777 
Lead a Be 385,133 300,142 || Unenumerated .... 47,588 63,038 

Motels or 24,592,749 24,007,231 


fest Ne 


The total is not inclusive of such commodities as cement, clays and 


building stones. 


Gold Yield. 

Owing to defective information in the earlier years, the figures of 
gold yield fall considerably short of the actual totals, for iarge quantities 
of gold were taken out of Australia by suecessful diggers, who preferred 
to keep the amount of their wealth secret. The highest Australian yield 
was in 1903, and the lowest in 1886. The yield in New South Wales reached 
its highest point in 1952, Victoria 1856, Tasmania 1899, Queensland 1900, 
Western Australia 1903, and South Australia 1904. Victoria maintained a lead 
in gold-producing from 1851 to 1889 (when it was outstripped by Queens- 
land), and from the following year until 1898, when Western Australia 
secured the lead. During the past years, Western Australia has produced 
about 60 per cent. of Australia’s gold. The deepest mines are in Bendigo, 
Victoria, where two shafts are down 4,614 and 4,318 feet. 
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In the following table will be found the value of the gold raised in the 
several States from 1851 to 1926:— 


Gold—Value of Production, 1851 to 1926. 














Period. | N.S.W. | Victoria. Onlanda alts: Aust. | W. Aust. | Tas. N. Ter. | Australia. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ 

1851-60 11,530,583] 938,337,052 14,565 788,564 105,670,764 
1861-70 13,676,103] 65,106,264] 2,076,494 on 12,174 i 80,871,035 
1871-80 8,576,654] 40,625,188] 10,733,048] 579,068 ee 700,048 79,022] 61,293,028 
1881-90 4,306,541] 28,413,792] 13,843,081] 246,668 178,473 /1,514,921| 713,345] 49,216,821 
1891-1900} 10,332,120] 29,904,152] 23,989,359] 219.931 22,308,524 |2,338,336| 906,988] 89,999,410 
1901-10 9,569,492) 30,136,686] 23,412,395] 310,080] 75,540,415 |2,566,170 473,872 |142,009,109 
1911-20 1,988,377] 13,354,217] 9,876,677] 238,808| 46,808,351] 873,302 100,652] 76,240,384 
ail a 271,302 554,087 214,060 13,9338 2,935,693 28,311 1,299| 4,018,685 
1922 118,359 501,515 378,154 4,693 2,525,811 16,101 540] 3,545,173 
1923 83,325 422,105 392,563 4,199 2,202,179 16,300 743 3,151,414 
1924 86,905 312,398 459,716 4,093 2,200,902 21,516 o,210 3,143,830 
1925 82,498 200,958 197,118 3,535 1,874,320 15,041 1,939| 2,375,409 
1926 82.551 208,471 43,914 35219 1,857,716 17,93 594] 2,214,401 

Total 63,704,810] 303,076,885 | 85,631,144 |1,628,227 | 158,517,414 18,908,720 |2,282, 263 1623,749,463 








A. Country Town 


Nuggets and Masses of Gold. 
Remarkable masses of gold have been found in Australia at various 


times. 


The first “ nugget’? was discovered at Hargreaves, in New South 


Wales, in 1851, and weighed a little over 1 lb. The Burrandong nugget, 


found near Orange in the same year, weighed 1,286 oz. 8 dwt., and the 


“ Brennan ’ 


? 


weighed 347 ozs. 
found in 1853 at Canadian Gully. 


1858, weighed 2,217 ozs., while the “‘ Welcome Stranger,’ 


was sold in Sydney for £1,156. 


The “ Jubilee,” found in 1887 


b] 


In Victoria, a nugget which weighed 1,620 ozs. was 


? 


The “ Welcome,” found near Ballarat in 
unearthed in 1869 


at Mount Moliagul, near Dunolly, weighed 2,315 ozs., of which 2,284 ozs. 
were fine gold and 31 ozs. silver, and was valued at £9,534. Probably the 
largest mass of gold ever found was obtained at Beyer and Holtermann’s 
claim, at Hill End, New South Wales, in 1872. The specimen was 4ft. Qin. 
high, 2ft. 9in. wide, and about 4 inches thick, and contained only a com- 
paratively small admixture of quartz. An offer of £15,000 was refused for 
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this prize when it was first exhibited. A miner in Western Australia 
“ dollied ” out £15,000 worth of gold, in 1890, from the cap of a reef on 
the Yalgoo field, and £20,000 worth was won in a few days by the dis- 
coverer of the Wealth of Nations mine. 

Radium. 

Deposits of radio-active ores occur in lode form in South Australia, 
and are believed to be richer and more extensive than any others so far 
located. There is an extensive deposit at Radium Hill, Olary, about 12 
miles from Cutana railway siding, and another at Mount Painter, in the 
Northern Flinders Ranges. Ores from both localities have yielded radium. 
Pure radium bromide was produced at a treatment plant in Sydney, and 





up to the end of 1914, when operations were suspended, 466 milligrammes 
were extracted. Companies have been formed to exploit the deposits at 
both localities. 

Silver, Zine and Iron. 

The Broken Hill silver field, the chief lode on which was discovered 
in 1882, is one of the richest and most productive mining centres in the 
world. Incomplete returns of the output of the various companies operating 
on the field give the production to the end of 1926 at £133,572,853, 
while the dividends and bonuses paid during the same period came to 
£29,772,978. Australia’s share in the world’s production of silver in 1926 
was estimated at 10,348,000 ounces, or about 4 per cent. of the total 
world’s production. The production of zinciferous concentrates is practi- 
cally confined to the Broken Hill district, where zincblende forms one of 
the chief constituents in the enormous deposits of sulphide ores. The 
small return from iron by no means represents the possibilities of working 
this metal, as there are vast deposits of iron ore throughout Australia 
which have never been touched. The Broken Hill Proprietary Company 
has established large works for the manufacture of iron and steel. The 
output of pig iron for the year ended 30th November, 1927, amounted to 
416,533 tons, and of steel ingots to 387,929 tons. At the Lithgow 
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Ironworks, 105,000 tons of pig iron were produced in 1926. A company 
with a capital of £5,000,000 has been formed to establish iron and steel 
works at Port Kembla. 

Coal. 


Coal was discovered at a very early period in the history of Aus- 
tralia, the first mention of it being made in 1797, when its existence was 
noted in New South Wales by survivors from a w reck, who had walked 
from the southern portion of Australia up to the coast to Sydney. In the 
Newcastle district of New South Wales is situated one of the most pro- 
ductive coal-fields in the world, the coal bearing strata extending from 
Newcastle Harbour about 50 miles inland, and containing practically in- 
exhaustible supplies of excellent coal. There are extensive deposits—the 
Western coal-fields are in close proximity to vast stores of limestone and 
high-grade iron ore. Black coal is also mined in Queensland, Western 
Australia, Tasmania and Victoria. The production of black coal in 1926 
amounted to 13,275,000 tons, valued at £11,678,000, and of brown coal to 
958,000 tons, valued at £189,000. 

Brown Coal for Electricity. 

Extensive deposits of brown coal have been found in Gippsland and 
other parts of Victoria. In 1917 an Advisory Committee, appointed by the 
Victorian Government, recommended that future electrical requirements of 
the State should be based upon Victoria’s vast natural deposits of brown 
coal, which, being cheaply won, would render the State electrical scheme 
independent of imported black coal. The most suitable of the several 
Victorian deposits of brown coal was found to be that at Yallourn (a 
native name, literally meaning brown fire), and the main power station 
was accordingly built on that site. In the years that have followed, the 
State electrification schemes have developed considerably. 


Development of Water Power Resources. 

The State Electricity Commission in Victoria has supplemented the 
power generated at Yallourn by the utilisation of water power of Royston 
and Rubicon Rivers and tributaries. Three stations are already in action, 
and a fourth will shortly be operating. A fifth station is being installed 
to make use of the water flowing from the Sugarloaf Reservoir at Eildon 
Weir. The power will be supplied in bulk to the main transmission lines 
for the city of Melbourne and the North-Eastern parts of Victoria. It is 
expected that when the whole scheme is in operation a maximum of 
approximately 20,000 k.w. will be generated. The actual amount is 
dependent upon the varying rate of flow from the mountain streams in the 
Rubicon District and from the Sugarloaf Reservoir. 


The following figures partly reveal the progress already made in the 
electrification of Victoria by the Electricity Commission :— 


Transmission Lines Erected (approx. mileage) Me Weaehas Mate te E29 
Underground and Submarine Cables Laid (approx. 
mileage ) babe au rotess: 


nD 
CO O71 
Cw-j 


Main and Distribution Sub-stations Erected nee: 

Number of Towns, Municipalities and Centres now 
Supplied with Electricity from the State Schemes 

Towns Scheduled for Future Supply .. .. 

Horse Power of New Generating Plant already installed, 
or about to be installed, for service to the State 
(OIE GIs) Meee ta ae Naeem os Sie Kee a «D000 
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Briquetting. 

A further important activity of the Commission is the manufacture 
and sale of briquettes—a low-priced, standardiv:d fuel, made entirely from 
finely-screened brown coal. Made available na January, 1925, briquettes 
found an immediate market. Production fcc the year 1926-27 amounted 
to 109,500 tons. The Government is now considering extensive additions 
to the factory, in order to satisfy the demand. 

Electrical Power in New South Wales. 

In New South Wales electricity has been generated by steam at Port 
Kembla, where a small power station was constructed in 1915 to supply 
power for the loading of coal. This has grown during the intervening 
years into a power station supplying electricity in bulk to the Southern 
towns. The station has a total plant capacity of 7,500 kilowatts, and is 
designed for an ultimate capacity of 25,000 kilowatts. Power is now being 
supplied in bulk to the municipalities of Wollongong, Central Illawarra, 
Kiama, Berry, Gerringong, and Nowra on the Southern transmission line, 
and Mittagong, Bowral, and Moss Vale on the Western line. Power is 
also supplied to large works such as metal quarries, water pumping 
stations and the construction works for the Sydney Water Supply at 
Nepean Dam. The total length of the transmission system is approxi- 
mately 83 miles. Current is transmitted at a pressure of 33,000 volts, and 
sold in bulk at a pressure of 6,600 volts. In addition, the Burrinjuck 
hydro-electric scheme which is based on the waters discharged from 
Burrinjuck Dam on the Murrumbidgee River has been constructed to 
generate electricity for the supply to a number of towns on the Southern 
Tablelands of that State. The dam mentioned was designed primarily for 
irrigation purposes. Hydo-electrie works were commenced in 1923, and 
supply was commenced in March, 1928. The capacity of the station is 
5,000 kilowatts. Approximately 200 miles of transmission line have been 
constructed, operating at a pressure of 66,000 volts. Current is sold in 
bulk to the municipalities at a pressure of 6,600 volts. The towns now 
being supplied are Murrumburrah, Cootamundra, Junee, Wagga, Young and 
Gundagai. A transmission line 60 miles in length is now under con- 
struction to supply the Federal capital city of Canberra. The transmission 
system has been constructed so that it will ultimately tie in with the 
proposed hydro-electric development on the Shoalhaven River, with the 
Port Kembla Electric Supply Undertaking. The rates at which power is 
sold to the municipalities are as follows:— 

Maximum Demand Rate— 
(a) Consumers whose demand does not 


exceed 150 kVA. ... 22 G- . £15 per kilovolt-ampere per annum 
(b) Consumers whose demand eee 
150 kVA.— 
Kor the siirstie 500 Ky eAe ee ole eee 3 i 
From 500 up to and including 
1 OOO LAK EARS tee Se eee Olea aa: es r 
All in excess of 1,000 Ve ee Se Oe ee - o 
Consumption Rate— 
For the first 500,000 kWH. per annum .. .. 0.5d. per kWH. (unit) 
From 500,001 to 1,000,000 KWH. per annum .. 0.25d.__,, 
All in excess of 1,000,000 kWH. per annum .._ 0.1d. 


9 9 
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The Search for Oil. 


About £60,000 has been expended by the Commonwealth Government 
in assisting the search for oil, and provision is being made for further aid 
in this direction. Oil and petroliferous gas have already been produced in 
the Roma area in Queensland, and the prospects are distinctly encouraging. 
Other likely areas are situated in the Hunter River district in New South 


Wales, and the Kimberley region in Western Australia. The discovery 


of kerosene shale dates probably as early as 1802. Pure samples 
have been found to contain over 89 per cent. of volatile hydro- 


carbons. There are very large deposits of this mineral in New South 
Wales and Tasmania. In 1919 the Anglo-Persian Oil Co., under agree- 
ment with the British and Commonwealth Governments, and latterly with 
the Commonwealth Government only, has been engaged in the prospecting 
for oil in Papua. It has been stated that the whole of the East Indian 
Archipelago forms one ‘“‘ petroliferous province.” 


Salt. 


Salt is obtained in large quantities from salt lakes in the western and 
north-western districts of Victoria, from salterns in the neighbourhood of 
Geelong, and from the shallow but extensive salt lakes of South Australia 
and Western Australia. A bore put down on Kangaroo Island revealed 
brine, from which salt can be profitably obtained by evaporation. There 


are deposits of almost pure chloride of sodium on islands near Fremantle, 
Western Australia. 


8.—Manufacturing. 
Development of Factories. 


The statistics of Australian manufacture show that many industries 
have now been permanently established on a secure basis, and indicate a 
consistent progress both in regard to the extension of existing industries 
and the establishment of new ones. The growth has been particularly 
rapid since the abolition of inter-colonial tariffs, consequent upon the 
creation of the Commonwealth of Australia in 1901, the throwing open 
of the whole of the Australian markets to the industrial products of each 
State having facilitated internal distribution. The development of Aus- 
tralia’s factories during the last twelve years is shown in the table 
hereunder :— 


Increase of Australian Factories, 1910 to 1926-27. 








Pees 
Number of | Hands. |Salaries and Near oh ane Value of Plant Value of 
Year. Factories. | Employed. | Wages Paid. a ews ImS*! and Machinery. | Total Output. 
No. No. £ £ £ £ 

1910 13,852 286,928 23,866,161 29,506,054 28,976,735 120,860,158 
i9ib CC. 15,092 321,071 | 33,210,654 | 39,535,540 41,956,877 169,086,700 
1920-21 17,113 336,639 | 62,931,718 | 60,831,468 68,655,270 324,586,519 
1921-22 .| 18,023 395,425 | 68,050,861 67,322,458 78,085,680 320,331,765 
1922-23 . 19,173 412,410 fAlmlseilisy. 74,381,308 86,081,910 326,497,136 
1923-24 20,189 429,990 77,278,265 82,562,061 99,552,539 348,577,583 
1925-26 21,242 450,920 | 86,724,683 | 96,535,632 112,278,150 400,342,393 
erate 21.579 467,247 | 90,575,166 | 103}345,178 116,747,185 408,692,838 


In 1901 there were 11,143 factories, employing 197,783 hands. 
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Classes of Industries. 
Some idea of the relative importance of the various classes of In- 
dustrial establishments in Australia may be obtained from the next table. 


Classification of Australian Factories, 1925-26. 





No. of Value of 


No. of z : Value of Value of 

Class of Industry. Pe Hands Salers ane eng end Plant and Total 

sere Employed.| *’ #2°5 * 21° Pens a Machinery. Output 
No. No. £ £ £ £ 
1. Treating raw ma- 

terial, product of 

agricultural and 

pastoral pursuits, 

ete. SPO. Pod! cr 75] 10,414 1,961,488 2.973.075) 2.180;383) 17,523,094 
2. Treating oils and 

fats, animal, veget- 

able, ete. .. 98 3,350 668,880 | 1,022,445} 1,322,592] 5,633,048 
3. Processes in stone, 

clay, glass, ete. 900 20,723 4,554,993 4,368,411] 5,928,978] 138,322,809 
4. Working in wood 2,002 35,812 7,881,177 4,620,929 9,062,722] 23,724,189 
5. Metal works, ma- 

chinery, etc. .. 2,656| 96,782 | 22,041,242 | 15,382,363| 21,015,046] 81,229,377 
6. Connected with food 

and drink, etc. . .. 2,840] 66,084 13,304,956 | 20,802,518] 25,368,336] 129,313,081 
7. Clothing and textile 

fabrics, ete. 4,635 | 103,501 13,307,551 | 15.289,607| 7,251,468] 48,980,102 
8. Books, paper, print- 

ing andengraving . 1,511 33,123 6,788,885 8,022,096 7,736,172] 19,034,636 
9. Musical instruments, 

ClLCH cca 48 1,647 335,502 356.939 140,000 1,116,604 
10. Arms and explosives 12 870 199,114 573,136 328,458 567,912 
11. Vehicles and _  Fit- 

tings, saddlery, har- 

ness, ete. .. > 499 25,592 4,662,565 7,130,967 1,896,950 12,351,608 
12 Ship and boat Dts 

ing and repairing 89 6,107 1,520,988 1,852,896| 1,949,848 2,602,197 
13. Furniture, bedding, 

and upholstery 1 PeAB? 15,943 2,851,914 2,947,986 891,450 9,009,380 
14. Drugs, chemicals, 

and by-products 333 7,747 1,627,353 2,565,552 2,460,230] 10,731,898 
15. Surgical and other 

scientific instruments 93 697 121,769 259,766 58,143 336,794 
16. Jewellery, time- 

pieces, and _ plated- 

WAT Gil ul wo sepeiry 270 2,343 435,785 679,828 159,058 1,179,044 
17.- Heat, light and 

power , ae re 436 11,534 2,949,083 7,107,993} 26,752,765| 16,624,991 
18. Leatherware, n.e.i. 122 2,780 362,572 409,110 93,340 1,378,250 
19. Other industries, 

n.e.i. 174 5,871 1,148,868 869,819} 1,232,261] 5,683,384 

Total 21,242 | 450,920 | 86,724,683 | 96,535,632 | 112,278,150] 400,342,393 





More Self-contained. 

The established policy of the Commonwealth Government is that of 
effectively encouraging the development of local industries, by means of 
protective duties, as well as by the payment of bounties and bonuses. Con- 
tracts are also frequently placed with local manufacturers at prices higher 
than those which would have to be paid for imported goods. There is thus 
a determination on the part of the Australian people to become more self- 
contained and self-supporting, and by creating and maintaining manu- 
facturing industries, to assure a maximum condition of employment. 
Clothing Industries. 

Judged by the number of establishments and the total persons em- 
ployed therein, the clothing and textile class easily occupies first place in 
importance among Australian manufactories. Reference has been made 
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already to the Woollen and Textile mills. The boot and shoe industry 
holds an important place, both in respect to the employment afforded and 
the extent of its output. Since 1917 the amount of wages paid increased 
from £1,574,623 to £3,804,152; in 1925-26 the value of materials used, 
from £38,784,388 to £5,059,516, and the final output from £6,143,048 to 
£10,206,520. During the same period the production of boots and shoes 
increased from 11,734,000 pairs in 1917 to 138,237,301 pairs in 1925-26, and 
shippers from 687,000 pairs to 2,722,365 pairs in the same period. Con- 
siderable increases in the prices of raw materials were mainly responsible 
for a decline in the factories and employees of the tailoring and slop 
section of the clothing industry during the past five years, but the vaiue of 
the output increased from £6,461,405 in 1917 to £11,274, 588 in 1925-26. 
Despite the high prices, the dressmaking and millinery establishments have 
continued to progress, showing a decrease since 1917 from 18,211 to 14,703 
in employees, and increases from £873,269 to £1,462,410 in wages, and 
£2,976,725 to £5,248,483 in the value of the final output. 

Food Industries. 

Reference is made elsewhere to the output of sugar and flour mills, 
and of butter, cheese and milk factories. The following table shows the 
progress and present position of biscuit, confectionery and jam, preserves 
and sauces factories :— 


Biscuits, Confectionery, and Jams and Preserves, 
1917 and 1925-26. 


8“ 








Items. Biscuits. |Confectionery.| Jams, etc. 

Number of Factories 1917 2 me 51 ehh 150 
ns 1925-26 . Me 145 267 165 
Number of Employees, 1917 .. ae 3,918 5,266 5,020 
- s 1925-26 ie 5,D88 8,849 6,189 
Value of Plant and Machinery, 1917 £| 259,893 354,539 209,548 
- — x 1925-26 £| 541,963 2,199,860 615,452 
moval, Value cor Output, L9L7 o" £] 2,028,826 2,504,732 3,284,844 
“5 Hf - 1925-26 £] 5,021,407 6,993,566 5,002,487 





Soap and Candles. 

The production of soap in Australia has increased from 671,326 cwt. 
in 1917 to 955,893 ewt. in 1925-26, but there has been a slight decline in 
the production of candles, which now stands at 80,043 ewt. In 1925-26 
there were 66 soap and candle factories in Australia, employing 2,487 
hands. The value of the plant and machinery was £893,712, and the total 
output £3,592,832. The output in 1917 was valued at £2,036,978. 


Furniture. 

Very little furniture is imported into Australia, as the local factories 
are capable of meeting all local requirements, and Australian timbers are 
admirably adapted for the purpose. Billiard tables of high quality are 
also made locally. The factories for furniture and cabinet-making and for 
billiard table making numbered 796 in 1925-26, and employed 10,355 hands. 
Plant and machinery was valued at £585,148, and the output at £5,528,629. 
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Agricultural Implements. 


The manufacture of agricultural implements is an important industry 
in Australia. The articles manufactured include stripper-harvesters, 
strippers, stump-jump and other ploughs, harrows, dise and other culti- 
vators, winnowers, corn shellers and baggers, drills, and other implements 
usually employed in agriculture. The stripper-harvester, which combines 
the stripper with a mechanism for winnowing and bagging grain, is an 
Australian invention, and is exported to many countries. The industry 
has made steady progress since 1917. The number of hands employed has 





increased from 3,313 in 1917 to 5,691 in 1925-26, the value of output from 
£1,465,955 to £3,228,502, the value of plant and machinery from £339,244 to 
£622,165, and the amount of wages paid from £427,102 to £1,270,555. 


Railway Workshops. 


The railway and tramway workshops of Australia are chiefly State 
institutions, but there are also private and municipal establishments for 
manufacturing and repairing rolling stock. In 1917, the employees in the 
94 factories numbered 20,566, and the output was valued at £5,566,940; by 
1925-26, the factories had increased to 121, the employees to 28,558, and 
the output to £14,885,994. All types of locomotives, passenger carriages, 
tram cars and other rolling stock are made in Australia. 


Steel Works. 

The iron and steel industry is now well established in New South 
Wales, at Lithgow and Neweastle, and other works are contemplated. The 
output of the Newcastle works, controlled by the Broken Hill Proprietary 
Company, for the year ending 31st May, 1927, was 340,399 tons of steel 
ingots and 343,801 tons of pig iron. Their mills turned out, during that 
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year: 194.0238 tons of rails, structural shapes and sleeper bar; 309,723 tons 
of blooms and billets, and 91,768 tons of other steel products, a total of 
1219 (14: tons. 


Engineering and Metal Working. 


Remarkable advance has been made of late years in engineering, iron- 
foundry works and metal trades. The figures given in the following table 
do not include smelting and chlorination works, agricultural implement 
works, and railway workshops:— 


Engineering Works, Iron Works, and Foundries, 1913 to 1925-26. 





Items. Gites. UGA: 1921—22.| 1923-24. | 1925-26. 
Factories ie a 919 962 1,281 1,343 1,339 
Employees £3 i 26,014 23,043 30,628 33,052 34,774 


Value of Plant and 

Machinery ?| 2.188,985 | 4,274,067| 5,933,667 | 6,348,433 | 6,856,936 
Value of Final Output £] 8,315,320 |11,096,741 [21,468,595 24,151,000) 26,855,900 
Value added in process 

of manufacture £) 4,378,504 | 4,733,079| 9,117,915 |10,079,000| 11,196,808 


Seen ee ene ee eee eee eee ee eee ee eee eee 


tr 


Mining Machinery. 

In addition te engineering works which supply ordinary requirements, 
there is now a number of large and important establishments which 
engage in the manufacture of special classes of machinery and implements. 
The manufacture of immense pumping plants for irrigation colonies, and 
of mining and smelting machinery and apparatus, form important sections 
of this industry. Many Australian mines have been locally equipped. 
Ship-Building. 

The ship-building industry has been established in Australia for some 
years, but has not developed with any degree of rapidity. The construction 
of destroyers and cruisers and of 12,000-ton cargo steamers, to the order 
of the Commonwealth Government, has placed the industry on an im- 
portant footing, and there is every prospect of a marked development in 
the near future. 


Scope for Manufacturers. 

For a clear and comprehensive statement of the development, present 
position, and future of Australian industries, reference should be made to 
the “Commonwealth Year Book.’ Undoubtedly there are exceptional 
openings for establishing factories in Australia at the present time, and 
manufacturers in other countries, especially those who have hitherto been 
carrying on a profitable oversea business on the Australian market, will do 
well to examine closely the inducements offered to manufacturers inside 
the tariff. Large factories have been established already in Australia by 
firms of such world-wide reputation as Nestle, Lever Bros., Holbrook, Fry, 
Cadbury, Pascall, Babcock and Wilcox, Kelsall and Kemp, Rylands Bros., 
Bovril, Bryant and May, Chubb, Dorman, Long and Co., Kynoch, Reckitt’s, 
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Docker, Nobel, Nettlefolds, Vickers, Hadfields, Rapson Rubber Tyre Co. 
Westinghouse, General Motors, Goodyear Tyre Co., Ford, and Lysaght, and 
others have advertised their intention to do so. The prospect of ex- 
ceptionally cheap current from the brown coal power plant at Morwell, 
and from the hydro-electric schemes being organized in most of the States, 
the practically inexhaustible supplies of coal, and the iron ore and lime- 
stone deposits barely yet touched, and the supply close to the industrial 
centres of all the raw material required in manufacture, should induce a 
rapidly increasing flow of capital and industrial enterprise to Australia. 


A Scientific Tariff. 


The Customs tariff was revised in 1921 “to protect industries born 
during the war, to encourage others that are desirable, and to diversify 
and extend existing industries.” The new tariff consists of a British 
preferential tariff, an intermediate tariff, and a general tariff. The pre- 
ferential tariff applies to goods, the produce or manufacture of the United 
Kingdom, and may be extended by agreement to other British Dominions. 
Tne general tariff rates are collected at present on all goods other than 
those of United Kingdom origin, with the exception of certain goods from 
Dominions of Canada and New Zealand. The preferential agreement with 
New Zealand has been in operation since 1922. The agreement between 
Australia and Canada came into operation in September, 1925. The 
purpose of the intermediate tariff is to provide the Government with means 
for bargaining with foreign countries or with British Dominions (in the 
letter instance the preferential tariff also being available for the purpose) 
for reciprocal tariff concessions. 


The rates of duty imposed upon articles imported into Australia vary 
according to classification laid down in the schedule to the Tariff Act, and 
persons desirous of ascertaining the actual amount of the impost on any 
particular class of goods are advised to make enquiries at the office of 
the High Commissioner for Australia, Australia House, The Strand, 
London, W.C.2, or at the Department of the Comptroller-General of 


Customs at Canberra, Australia. 


Encouraging New Industries. 

The 1921 tariff provided deferred duties on certain lines of goods in 
order to encourage the establishment of industries in Australia. In every 
ease where the deferred duty has been brought into effect, such action was 
taken because the local manufacturers were producing the goods concerned 
in reasonable quantities and of satisfactory quality. Another important 
feature of the Act is a provision for admitting machines, machine tool 
appliances, and materials for use in industries either free, if of United 


Kingdom origin, or at a special rate under the general tariff, where it is 
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satisfactorily proved that they cannot be manufactured or produced in 
Australia, and are essential to any industry. The Minister of Customs 
has been given power, under the Industries Preservation Act, to impose 
additional rates where the effectiveness of the tariff is being deliberately 
reduced by means of subsidized freights, by the sale of goods at less than 
a fair market value, or by reason of the depreciated exchange value of 
the currency of the country of export. The types of goods coming within 
these provisions are added to or varied by By-laws made by the Minister. 





Orcharding in Victoria 


Enquirers are advised to seek special information from the High Coimis- 
sioner for Australia, Australia House, London, or the Comptroller-General 
of Customs at Canberra, Australia, as to the lines included and the 
extent to which they are affected by the Act. 


VIII.—TRADE AND COMMERCE. 
Australia as a Trading Country. 
Relatively to population, Australia occupies a high position amongst 


“ special 


the trading countries of the world. The following table shows the 
trade ” of various eountries—that is, the imports entered for consumption 
in the country (as distinguished from imports for transhipment or re- 


export) and exports of domestic products, including bullion and specie— 
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for the latest available year and/or for a year immediately prior to the 
war. The figures relating to foreign countries have been converted on the 


average of the commercial rates of exchange for the years subsequent to 
the war. 


Special Trade of Various Countries Before and After the War. 


Trade. Trade per Inhabitant. 


Country. Year. 
































































£1,000 £1,000 £1,000 
C’wealth of |, 30/6/27 164,717 144,895 309,612 2 3 5 
Australia ; 1913 78,189 77.160 155,349 0 9 9 
United 1926 1,116,460 651,441 1,767,901 4 5 9 
Kingdom 1 1913 661,316 526,132 1,187,448 5 5 10 
1926 212,140 Ka) 261,317 473,457 4 0 4 
SEE ae ; 1913 127,366 88,889 216,255 9 1 8 
1926 48,766 43,827 92,593 2 0 2 
New Zealand{ 1973 20,987 | 20,988 41,975 1 0 1 
Union of : 
1926 69,753 82,305 152,058 1 2 3 
way Africa { 1913 41.152 65,226 106,378 2 6 3 
United Stateg, 1926 908,025 969,547 1,877,572 0 3 1 
of Americal{ 1913 365,226 503,704 868,930 7 0 5 
Argentine 1926 156,173 150,617 306,790 8 8 4 
Republic ; 1913 98,560 103,086 201,646 9 l 10 
eee ¢ 1926 153,909 130,247 284,156 9 6 3 
= “We 1913 184,156 | 144,445 328,601 3 3 6 
Denmark ede 926 81,482 75,720 157,202 6 0 4 
2 1913 42,798 35,185 77,983 5 8 1 
Bra Gon cele 1926 397,737 397,942 795,679 | 9 6 7 ] 
2 1913 334,362 273,251 607,613 8 0 6 3 3 
|p 1926 487,243 480,658 967,901 7 9 7 8 5 
Germany Re T9139 527,366 494,445 1,021,811 7 1 7 1 0 
Ttaly Pilg 31926 207,201 149,589 356,790 | 5 2 3 9 11 
0 1913 144,856 99,794 244,650 4 4 2 1 5 
Japan 1926 223,487 191,152 414,609 3 7 3 9 4 
1913 74,691 64,815 139,506 1 1 1 6 T 
. 1926 49,588 36,626 86,214 | 17 0113 1 j 
OSI ieee } 1913 29,835 20,988 50.823 | 12 Daal 8 5 7 
Saat Ns 1926 85,391 63,786 149,177 3 3 2 8 11 
1 1913 51,852 41,975 93,827 9 1 2 4 5 
eed |e 1926 82,099 78,189 160,288 | 13 3 | 12 4 7 
Oyen as 2 1913 46,708 45,062 91.770 g | 7 6 
- 1926 93,827 72,634 166,461 4 | 18 3 
Switzerlan ; 1913 73,868 54,527 128,395 4 |14 7 





(a) Including Bullion and Specie. 


External Trade. 

External trade is not necessarily a measure of the prosperity of a 
country. A community largely self-contained may have but a _ small 
external trade per head, and yet, by virtue of its capacity to produce and 
manufacture its own raw material, may actually enjoy greater prosperity 
and a higher standard of living than another country, whose external 
trade per head is much greater. It may also be said that a young country, 
the industries and export trade of which are mainly connected with raw 
or natural products, may find, through internal development, the growth 
of its external trade diminishing per head of population without necessarily 
suffering any real diminution in the well-being of its people. Prior to the 
war, trade per unit of population for any year was greatest in Belgium 
(£48/18/1, in 1912), with New Zealand next (£41/14/3), whereas for the 
United States the trade was only £9/0/8 per inhabitant. The large trade 
of Belgium was attained by the export of the products of highly organized 
manufacturing industries, based on the supplies of coal and iron within the 
country, in exchange for the raw materials for those industries and for 


pil 
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food. In New Zealand the circumstances are reversed, inasmuch as in 
that country the energies of the people are mainly applied to primary 
industries, the produce of which, being largely in excess of local require- 
ments, is exported in exchange for manufactured goods. The relatively 
small trade per head of population of the United States indicates that 
their industries were more nearly balanced, with the result that a large 
proportion of the requirements of the nation was supplied from within its 
own territory, and consequently a small foreign trade was sufficient to 
In other words, as a 


The small foreign 


supply the few remaining wants of the people. 
nation, the United States was more self-contained. 
trade per inhabitant of certain other countries, however, may have been 
due to a lower standard of living. It is further obvious that circumstances 
may arise when enlargement of both imports and exports is actually a 
In 1903, 


shortage of the local supply, it became necessary actually to import wheat 


consequence of temporary economic difficulties. owing to a 
and flour into Australia, to the value of two and a half millions, and to 
meet the charges for this by equivalent exports—the effect being to 
enlarge both. 


Growth of Trade. 


If these factors are not overlooked, a survey of the general character- 
istics of Australia’s trade with oversea countries will prove that there has 
been substantial progress. The following table shows the growth of 


oversea trade since 1841:— 


Recorded Value. Value per Inhabitant(b). 



















Percentage 
of Exports 


Period(a). 
on Imports. 







































































































£1,000. £1,000. E1-000sp Seeswedel it cs-acd: Oy 
1841-45 1,906 1378 3,284 610 5 W228 
1846-50 2,379 2,264 4,643 Gili Y5.2 
1851-55 11,931 | 11,414 23,345 1815 4 95.7 
1856-60 18,816 | 16,019 34,835 15 11 8 85.1 
1861-65 20,132 | 18,699 38,831 1414 9 93.0 
1866-70 18,691 | 19,417 38,108 12 16 11 103.9 
1871-75 21,982 | 24,247 AGi2 203 eellee iO Mal sal) a6 119.3 
1876-80 24,622 | 23,772 48,394 | 1119 7] 1110 9 96.6 
1881-85 34,895 | 28,055 62,950] 14 4 3] 11 9 5 80.4 
1886-90 34,675 | 26,579 Gi, 2o4n lea V6 ett 19 1-6 76.6 
1891-95 .. | 27,335 | 33,683 6cOlsilees. coe 2el102 5 123.2 
1896-1900 33,763 | 41,094 TBs 9 15 44 ol 5) 6 121.7 
1901-05 39,268 | 51,237 90,495 | 10 110] 13 2 9 130.5 
1906-10 .. | 51,508 | 69,336(c) | 120,844 | 12 4 8] 16 911 134.6 
1911-15 -16 73,411 147,915 | 15 7 41) 15 12 10 101.5 
1916-17 76,229 174,184-| 15 10 0} 19.18 3 128.5 
1917-18 62,335 143;764 || 12/10 34) 16 "6 9 130.6 
1918-19 102,335 IGE || A D> Bb Oe yy 111.4 
1919-20 98,974 248,798 | 1813 2] 28 411 151.4 
1920-21 163,802 295,961 | 30 5 7| 24 8 5 0.7 
1921-42 103,066 DEYN) || a Ti |e I 124.0 
1922-23 131,758 249,628 | 23 7 8 | 2018 4 89.5 
1923-24 140,618 260,105 | 24 9 1] 2015 8 85.0 
1924-25 157,143 SO sas? || AR MR TL Pe The 103.1 
1925-26 151,638 300.200 | 25 6 2] 24 5 7 98 () 
1926-27 164,717 | 144,895 309,612 || PD TN 88.0 























(a) The figures given for the years 1841 to 1915-16 represent the annual averages for 


the quinquennial periods. (b) Reckoned on mean population, 


(c) Prior to 1906 ships’ 
stores were included in the general exports. 
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Imports. 


The value of principal imports into Australia during 1925-26 and 
1926-27 is shown in the following table:— 


Principal Commodities Imported into Australia, 1925-26 and 
1926-27. 











£ 
Tea sel ps 3,639,633 3,908,607 Electrical machinery 
Tobacco, cigars, and and appliances Assi 1,679,972 
cigarettes 2,759,256 2,703,087 Electrical materials, 
Whisky 1,645,173 | 1,134,779 cable and wire 
Copra ‘ 826,442 918,164 covered os at AT 20-520 5,755,495 
Socks and Stockings 2,137,483 ZrlsorvoDA Agricultural machinery 761,766 722,094 
Corsets bee NO PATBY- 100,144 Tools of Trade 1,146,850 1,257,031 
Gloves 518,912 559,582 Cutlery 515,281 645,504 
Trimmings and. Orna- Chassis and Bodies for 
ments 997,826 1,245,534 motor cars, and parts] 11,978,123] 14,177,762 
Piece Goods— Iron and Steel— 
Canvas and duck 914,514 836,142 Plate and sheet 4,181,354 A238 1oo 
Cotton and linen 10,350,581 | 10,028,917 Pipes and tubes 1,590,127 1,691,954 
Silk or containing Rubber and manufac- 
silk : Lote beZoleticn 6,854,616 tures i 5,273,954 5,085,980 
Woollen or con- Timber, undressed, logs, 
taining wool . 2,292,827 2,421,292 etc. : 4,096,078 3,702,257 
Sewing silks, cottons, China, earthenware. ete. 740,929 766,157 
etc. : 917,818 895,434 Glass and glassware . 431,325 454,031 
Carpets and canpetint 1,267,804 1,464,201 Paper, printing he 2,852,730 3,232,390 
Flooreloths and _lino- Stationery, books, ete. 2,649,472 Peg 4) We | 
leums 1,306,723 1,308,612 Drugs, chemicals, ete. 4,316,482 5,027,180 
Bags and sacks: : 4,188,115 4,316,592 Musical instruments, 
Yarns— Wool, hosiery pianos, ete. 1,240,556 1,450,828 
yarns a 427,882 568,843 All other articles 56,692,721 | 62,252,167 
Petroleum spirit, ben- 
zine, etc. 6,519,015 6,648,567 
Kerosene 921,271 1,264,257 Total Imports 151,638,178 |164,716,600 


Empire Trade. 


Since 1908 a permanent Resident Commissioner, appointed by the 
British Board of Trade, has been established in Australia for the purpose 
of advising manufacturers and merchants in Great Britain with regard 
to Australian trade affairs. Since August, 1907, the Commonwealth 
Customs tariffs have provided special preferential rates in favour of goods 
from the United Kingdom and other parts of the Empire, with the object 
of assisting the British manufacturer to retain or improve his position in 
this market. From 1899 to the outbreak of war, the proportion of imports 
from the United Kingdom has been well sustained at about 60 per cent. 
of the whole. Later figures show broadly the effect on their export trade 
of the concentration of British industry on the war. 


Percentages of Imports from British and Foreign Countries on 
Total Imports, 1921-22 to 1926-27. 


[crrrenr nn nnn nee EEE SEs 





Countries. 1921-22: | 1923-24. | 1924-25. | 1925-26. 1926-27. 
Jo % To op Sp 
United Kingdom 51.48 45.24 43.9 43. ee 41.16 
British Possessions 12262 12.46 13.7: is 1/3: 05 13.45 
Foreign Countries 35.95 42.30 42.29 43.53 45.39 
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Exports. 

The value of the exports from Australia during the year 1926-27 was 
£144,895,183, and the value per inhabitant was £23/14/3, of which 
£141,905,831, equal to £23/4/6 per head, was the produce of Australia. The 
quantity and value of the principal articles of Australian produce exported 
during 1925-26 and 1926-27 are given in the following table:— 


Principal Exports of Australian Produce, 1925-26 and 1926-27. 


978,998 765,165 41,879 





















Article. 1926-27. 


















Butter entl. 


Tallow tons 41,985 


























































































































£ 7,006,830 5,447,224 1,609,673 1,415,888 
Cheese entl. 68,728 36,438 Coal 794,340 807,148 
£ 270,712 131,168 881,679 965,899 
Meats £ 7,455,403 5,198,812 Concentrates tons 294,250 125,229 
Milk and Cream _§ entl. 259,050 177,525 2,029,619 979,928 
£ 1,476,205 1,080,963 Copper tons 4,853 4,272 
Fruits, dried entl. 550,520 633,620 287,352 171,424 
£ 1,458,396 1,647,172 Lead 130,710 129,984 
Fruits, fresh entl. 1,496,545 757,598 4,536,896 3,868,829 
£ 1,553,650 805,260 Tin 1,791 1,860 
Fruits, preserved in £ 486,473 549,559 
liquid £ 356,961 239,763 Leather £ 676,210 602,106 
Wheat cntl. | 32,536,637 | 44,355,189 Timber, undressed £ 1,337,009 1,428,576 
£]| 17,187,388 | 20,785,414 Soap entl. 158,467 196,508 
Flour entl. | 10,020,633 9,869,282 £ 289,239 291,346 
£ 6,839,361 6,254,316 Gold £ 4,318,072] 11,367,771 
Jams and Jellies Silver £ 1,155,355 935,230 
entl. 26,652 All other articles 12:722.378 9,066,306 
£ 82,443 

Hides and Skins &£ 8,274,355 Total Exports-—— 

Wool, greasy entl. 8,810,019 Australian Produce £ |145,495,074 |141,905,874 





£] 63,203,415 


Tendency to Trade Direct. 

Prior to the war, a constantly decreasing proportion of Australian 
exports was being consigned to the United Kingdom. This was, in some 
measure, the effect of an increasing tendency toward direct shipment of 
wool, skins and other Australian raw material to the consuming countries 
—notabl, to Belgium, France and Germany—instead of distributing the 
trade tlirough London, as formerly. The reservation to the United 
Kingdom «luring the war period of the first call on Australia’s primary 
products increased the proportion of our products shipped to that country, 
and, to a greater extent, the proportion shipped to other parts of the 
Empire, notably to Egypt and to India. The destination of exports at 
various periods is shown in the following table:— 


Percentages of Exports to British and Foreign Countries on 
Total Exports. 











Countries 1922-238. 1923-24. 1924-25. | 1925-26. | 1926-27. 
% Zo % % % 
United Kingdom . 44.10 38.09 42.67 41.43 33.37 
British Possessions 13.30 12.53 10.38 11.35 10.82 
Foreign Countries 42.60 49.38 46.95 47.22 55.81 





Commonwealth Trade Representation in Overseas Countries. 

The Commonwealth is represented in the United Kingdom by the High 
Commissioner for Australia (Major-General Hon. Sir G. de L. Ryrie, 
KC VG 6-5) ¥.D-), with headquarters at Australia House, London. 
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Overseas trade matters affecting Australia come within the scope of the 
duties attaching to the office of High Commissioner. 

The Commonwealth has a Trade Representative in France, with head- 
quarters at Paris. This official is attached to the High Commisioner’s 
office, London. 

The Commissioner for Australia in the United States of America is 
located at Suite 1,024, 25 Broadway, New York. 


Shipping. 

In 1926-27, approximately 76 per cent. of the shipping entering Aus- 
tralian ports was British. The relative proportions of British and foreign 
tonnage, which indicates more closely the proportion of the actual carrying 
trade done, during the last five years, was:— 





Nationality. 1922-23. 1923-24. 1924-25. 1925-26. | 1926—27. 
British st see 78.91 78.49 aie OZ 75.06 75.61 
Foreign .. ae 21.09 2151 22.98 24.94 24.39 


The following table gives a comparison of the tonnage entered to the 
principal Australian ports with that of the principal ports of the United 
Kingdom:— 


Australia, 1926-27. United Kingdom, 1926. 
Sydney . ge ae 9,546,973 London Re .. | 24,577,846 
Melbourne Be: ae 7,024,000 Liverpool = .. | 15,930;054 
Adelaide ate ee 4,877,664 Southampton . s- | LO TZ2;442 
Newcastle ee me 4,815,525 Elie ae ae me 5,598,950 
3risbane mee a Solo, loo Cardiff. ss ay 5,084,954 
Fremantle * mh 3,283,438 Tyne Ports .. bes 5,050,076 


The tonnage of the vessels registered in Australia has rapidiy in- 
creased, and on 31st December, 1926, amounted to 451,183 net tons. 
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